“Father Knew Best’--Walter Slezak . . . Musical Saints—Paul Netti 
The Fleisher Collection—Theodove Seder . . . A New Musical Game—Frank B. Cookson 
Singers as Musicians —Jack Best . . . The Story Behind the Piano—Aubrey B. Haines 
Viva Faye Richardson... Doris A. Paul... Edwin W. 
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FOLK SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS 


American folk music is finally making its voice heard from 
the hills and back woods and is receiving a well-deserved wel- 
come from knowing musicians and all kinds of audiences. 
JESUS THE CHRIST IS BORN by Carl H. Steuben: 


Simple, beautiful clean writing—SATB—unaccompanied—20c 
THREE EARLY AMERICAN CAROLS py Arthur 


Frackenpohl: 
I. Awake My Soul—A< lively, joyous Christmas anthem 


—20c 
II. Cradle Hymn—A Christmas lullaby based on a Ken- 


tucky folk song—20c 

III. O Mary, Where is Your Baby?—A Christmas anthem 
set to a rhythmic Louisiana folk song—20c 

These three numbers, if performed as a group in the order 
indicated, will add a unique appealing flavor to any Christmas 
program. 


FAMILIAR SONGS IN NEW ARRAY 
GESU BAMBINO by Pietro Yon: Roy Ringwald has cre- 


ated a lovely new setting of this song for Children’s Choir and 
Mixed Chorus. It gathers together all of the beauty and tender- 
ness of the season in one song. Combined choirs. 

Accompanied —25c 
JINGLE BELLS CALYPSO by Leo Tellep: For mixed 
chorus and piano; optional maracas, claves and sleighbells. All 
of the gaiety of Christmas in Caracas with maracas—25c 
WHAT CHILD IS THIS? by Arthur Frackenpohl: Set 
to the tune of Green Sleeves for SAB and piano with an 
optional tenor part. Very easy, very musicianly—20c 
SLUMBER, O HOLY CHILD by Henry Hallstrom: This 
is for treble voices, SSA. Limiting himself to the most simple 
resource, Mr. Hallstrom has written a piece with genuine charm 
and originality—20c 


PLAN NOW FOR CHRISTMAS 


NEW CHRISTMAS CHORAL MUSIC FROM SHAWNEE PRESS 


ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS COMPOSITIONS 
THE LORD IS COME by Theron Kirk for SATB: Vigor- 


ous, joyful; nothing sentimental here, but good solid writing 
that expresses the true meaning of Christmas in a declamatory 
yet technically easy style—20c 

I HEARD THE BELLS ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
by John Marks: An easy, singable melody set for SATB by the 
expert hand of Roy Ringwald. Longfellow’s poem is the nar- 
rative text with this infectious melody—25c 


LET ME ROCK YOUR CRADLE, MARY by Mar- 
garett Livingston: A soft, sweet lullaby for mixed chorus with 
middle section for soprano solo. Fine writing from a promising 
young composer—20c 

THE ALFRED BURT CAROLS. These delightful carols 
are the result of a tradition begun by the Reverend Bates G. 
Burt, his composer-son, Alfred, and a family friend, Wihla 
Hutson; for many years, these three collaborated on the creation 
of original carols which were sent to friends as Christmas Cards. 

The fourteen carols published are arranged in three sets, 
selected to provide variety of sound (by contrasting tempi and 
moods) and facility of transition from one carol to the next 
so that each set may be performed as a program group. 

The Alfred Burt Carols, Set I, II and III are the most likely 
additions to the permanent repertory of Christmas Carols we 
have ever run across. Each set 30c 
THIS IS CHRISTMAS. A new delightful Christmas 
pageant based on the music of the Alfred Burt Carols. The 
pageant employs the technique of pantomime action on stage; 
tableau and the use of the pit chorus. Simple to stage. Equally 
effective for church or school. Performance time: approximately 
30 minutes—SATB with complete staging directions—$1.00 


Clip and return the coupon below for additional title listings and 
program suggestions. 


SHAWNEE PRESS, Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 
t Please send “Plan Ahead” folder to | 
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LOWREY PRESENTS 


the Low ke Y 


Ma nifice 


"reverberation creas 
musical 


Excitingly new! The Lowrey “Holiday” is the first 
really complete two-manual organ under $1000. It is 
the first organ to offer the musical satisfactions of both 
manual and pedal sustain at this low, low price. It even 
has thrilling new percussion effects! The beginner is 
amazed at the ease and pleasure of playing this organ 
...the accomplished musician finds it deeply satis- 


fying. Dealers who have seen, heard, and played the 
“Holiday” find its tone, range, and versatility almost 
unbelievable at its price. The “Holiday” brings a fine, 
full organ within the means of many more families. The 
“Holiday” adds immeasurably to the value of the 
Lowrey franchise. It is certain to open a wide new mar- 
ket for organs—to revolutionize organ selling for you. 


LOWREY... UNMISTAKABLY THE FINEST ORGANS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PRICE FIELD 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 4 


over 25 years of electronics in music 


7373 N.Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Illinois i: 
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NEW MUSIC 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


CANTATA 
H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 


“The Eternal Light.” Cantata for Mixed 
Voices with Soprano, Tenor and Bari- 
tone Soli. Performance time: 50 minutes. 

$1.50 
ANTHEMS 
(For Mixed Voices) 
CHARLES BLACK (Arr.) 
“Hark the Herald Angels Sing” 
(with Descant) 


“Joy to the World” 
LEO SOWERBY (Arr-) 


“Cradle Hymn” (19th Century, 
RICHARD DIRKSEN 

“A Child My Choice” 
DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
“Now Let Us All Right Merry” 

R. H. FRYXELL 

“Christmas Wish” 

M. E. CALDWELL 

“The Noel Carol” (15th Century, French) 
JOHN LaMONTAINE 

“Nativity Morn” 

M. CARKEEK 

“Three Short Carols” 

FREDERICK MONKS 

“Sing We Now of Jesus” 

M. S. CHAMBERLIN 

“Far Away the Chorus Swells” 


FRANK WILLGOOSE 
“A Ballad of Christmas Eve” 


(with Descant) 


American) 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for S. Bornemann, Paris 


159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Editorially eaking 


ELL, here we are at the beginning of an- 

other school year. ‘To those who are teach- 
ing for the first time it is a period of doubt, 
hesitation, self-evaluation and even fear. ‘These 
beginners should remember that it is their stu- 
dents who must learn and perform the music and 
that the role of the teacher is to lead and help 
them in this learning,—a role they are well 
prepared to fill. 

For the old-timers it is a period of resolutions. 
This will be the year we will keep up with our 
professional reading, we will keep ahead of our 
job and perhaps we will even write that book. 
Life has not ended because school has begun. 
And so, we will budget our time as well as our 
money so that we can enjoy life. Furthermore, 
our students will do better with our new ap- 
proaches and techniques. Yes, education is based 
on hope and the promise of accomplishment and 
since the beginning of the school year is indeed 
the beginning of the teacher’s new year, we of 
the Music Journal-Educational Music Magazine 
wish you all A HAPPY SEMESTER! 


OME of our readers may be growing a little 
tired of our continued emphasis on the 1957 
Annual, published this month under the spon- 
sorship of our combined magazines. Actually this 
undertaking has proved far more significant than 
was even suspected when the work was begun 
some time ago. The demand for copies has been 
extraordinary and the co-operation of leaders in 
the field of music magnificent. We wish to thank 
the contributors to this important volume, the 
research workers entrusted with the arduous task 
of listing the sheet music, record albums and 
musical books of the past year, the writers of 
more than a score of stimulating articles on every 
phase of music and music education, the sup- 
pliers of pictorial material, including portraits of 
forty living American composers and a number 
of distinguished educators, and finally the music 
industry itself, whose encouragement and sup- 
port took the practical form of factual announce- 
ments in the advertising columns. 


T the start of a new fiscal and school year, it 

is customary to review policies and to sug- 

gest possible changes and improvements of vari- 
ous kinds. So far as this journal is concerned, 
there is reason to believe that both our readers 
and our advertisers approve of the materials 
offered in these columns and of the manner of 
their presentation. It is encouraging to know also 
that we have occasionally stirred up some con- 
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troversy and argument, as evidenced by a number 
of letters, published and unpublished. 

The field of music education is still our chief 
concern, but we insist that this is a far bigger 
field than is generally realized. We believe that 
the educators themselves enjoy some angles of 
entertainment as well as information, and we 
have consistently urged our writers not to 
mistake dullness for authority. This applies also 
to music lovers in general, potential as well as 
actual. Our aim is to make this an all-around 
magazine of music, with something to appeal to 
every taste, and the results of this policy are 
already established beyond question in the files 
of our Circulation Department. 

It is therefore with special pleasure that we 
offer this month some amusing reminiscences of 
that distinguished singing actor, Walter Slezak, 
whose father’s mantle rests quite lightly on his 
own ample shoulders. We are glad to remind our 
readers that a scholar of Paul Nettl’s great reputa- 
tion can occasionally indulge a sense of humor in 
his researches, and that such professional writers 
as Aubrey Haines and Doris Paul know how to 
present essentially serious subjects with a gen- 
erous spicing of human interest. 

Such a pictorial feature as the page portraying 
a little boy on his voyage of discovery through a 
symphony orchestra cannot fail to make the most 
casual observer experience a kindly emotion to- 
ward serious music, and we are grateful to Colum- 
bia Records for the contribution of these fascinat- 
ing pictures, appearing originally in their own 
catalogue of “Records for School.” The pictures 
of American Indian musicians, including that of 
the cover, with the background of a famous Mis- 
sion School, should appeal to everyone. 

For direct educational values there is a wealth 
of stimulating material in the Round ‘Table con- 
ducted by Jack Watson, plus informative articles 
on piano study, bands and other instrumental 
combinations, choral and individual singing, etc. 

Music Journal-Educational Music Magazine, 
in common with the entire field of musical 
activity, may well look forward to the biggest 
year of its history thus far,—a year in which stu- 
dents and teachers alike, publishers of sheet mu- 
sic, manufacturers and distributors of musical 
instruments and accessories, producers and direc- 
tors of opera, concerts, musical comedy, jazz, 
radio and television programs, records, Hi-Fi and 

tape-recording equipment, and finally the “‘aver- 
age listeners” and natural enthusiasts, will co- 
operate sincerely and effectively “for the advance- 
ment of music in America.” >>> 
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NATURALLY, YOU'D EXPECT RCA VICTOR TO BE WELL-SCHOOLED 
IN HIGH FIDELITY. And to prove it, here are four RCA Victor New 
Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrolas’®... designed by engineers who com- 
bined years of experience in the science of sound with special attention to 
schools’ needs for fine high fidelity reproduction. Each versatile model features 
a 4-Speed Floating Action Record Changer complete with 16 rpm speed for 
“Talking Book” records. Stereotape input jacks on every model make it easy 
to later add the dramatic new wonders of stereophonic sound. And you can 
choose one of these smart-looking models in any price range... from the excit- 
ing Mark IV to the sturdy, portable Mark XI. See your RCA Victor dealer for 
a demonstration, or write for full information. 


Manufacturer's nationally advertised list prices shown, 
subject to change. Slightly higher Far West and South. 
Prices are for mahogany finishes, other finishes slightly 
higher. Most models also available in Canada, 


Tmk(s) 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N.J. 


ARE YOU WELL-SCHOOLED IN HIGH FIDELITY? Here's help... 
in the very interesting and easy-to-read book called “How to 
Understand High Fidelity”... yours for 25¢ wails still available. 
Send the coupon and a quarter. 


Educational Services, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J. 
For my enclosed quarter, I'd like “How to Understand High Fidelity.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Yea Alabama (also includes 
“Song of the Crimson Tide”) 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Far Above Cayuga’s Waters* 


GEORGIA TECH 
Ramblin’ Wreck from Georgia 


Tech** 


HOLY CROSS 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Fight Song 


UNIVERSITY OF OHIO 
Stand Up and Cheer** 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania (Con- 
taining “Fight on, Pennsylvania) 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Hail to Pitt 


* COLLEGE TUNES FOR BAND * * 


U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY 
(WEST POINT) 
The Corps (Containing “Alma 
Mater”) 
Army Blue* 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 
Washington and Lee Swing 


(Arr. by P. Yoder) 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 
W. S. C. Medley (Containing 


Ring Out Your Hoiahs* * “Fight Song” and “Alma Mater”) 


TEXAS A. & M. 
Aggie War Hymn (Containing 
“Glory to Georgia’) 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Bow Down to Washington 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 


Indiana Varsity 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


On Wisconsin 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
Fight for Texas Christian 


PRICE: $1.50 Each 
** Published as a group of three—$1.50 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Palisades* 


* POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 
Published as a group of three—$1.50 


Send for the new catalog of COLLEGE SONGS, MARCHES, CHORUSES 


THE “ALLEN” OFFICIAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SONG BOOK 


The most complete collection of college songs ever published. . . . Contains more 


than 80 selections, from all sections of the country—from Alabama to Yale... . 


These are the official college and university songs loved by everyone. . . 


$1.50 


160 pages 


TOUCHDOWN The foremost college song hits in a NEW accordion Collection. . .. EASY TO | 
PLAY arrangements by Cliff Scholl. . . . 24 bright and spirited selections 
suitable for the advanced accordionist as well as the beginner. $1.25 


COLLEGIATE CHORALS 


An authenfic arrangement of 32 great American college songs, including 


$ .75 


“On Wisconsin” and many more. . . for male chorus 


Sole Selling Agent 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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new Chieftains 
from Martin... 


CHIEFTAIN CORNET — Mellow, yet spar- 
kling in timbre, the voice of this new instru- 
ment is true cornet quality. Acoustically 
designed for ease in speaking, finest inton- 
ation. Length, 16% in.; hand engraved bell, 
4% in. diameter. Lacquered brass finish, nick- 
el trim. Complete with medium cup mouth- 
piece, music lyre and quality case $139.50 


CHIEFTAIN TRUMPET — Slightly more 
brilliant than the cornet, though tonally 
rich and full, this trumpet has easy response 
and flexibility that is truly outstanding. 
Length, 21% in.; hand engraved bell, 4% 
in. diameter. Lacquered brass finish, nickel 
trim. Complete with medium cup mouth- 
piece, music lyre and quality case $]39,50 


CHIEFTAIN TROMBONE—Concert-quality 
tone is combined in this instrument with 
finest, trouble-free slide action . . . made by 
Martin specialists. Balanced intonation, un- 
usual flexibility. Bell is 7 inches in diam- 
eter. Lacquered brass finish, nickel trim. 
Complete with mouthpiece, music lyre and 
quality case 


New stylings, new and better playing 
qualities . . . and at no increase in prices! That's the big 
story of these new Indiana Chieftain brasses, crafted by and in 
; the plant of The Martin Band Instrument Company. These instruments 
are not “‘stencils’’ or “halfbreeds:’ They are given the same care in design and 
manufacture as famous Martin professional instruments . . . but 

sold at student prices. See and try one of these beautiful new Indiana's... 

“chief of them all!” 


MARTIN 


now more than ever 


Indiana 


BY 


Our Fiftieth Year 
THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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WALTER SLEZAK 


HE first question that people 

ask me is almost always “How 
does it feel to be the son of a famous 
father?” There was a time when 
this might have been embarrassing, 
for Leo Slezak was certainly one of 
the great men of opera,—a_ heroic 
tenor in stature and personality as 
well as in voice. Fortunately he was 
also a human being, with a wonder- 
ful sense of humor and a vast under- 
standing of life in general. 

My father never allowed me to 
develop an inferiority complex, (Ac- 
tually the term was not yet widely 
used during my boyhood.) He had 
the common sense to recognize prac- 
tical possibilities in the field of art 
and to avoid parental prejudices, 
either pro or con. Best of all, he was 
convinced that few young men 
should be encouraged to become 
opera singers, particularly if there 
was already one good one in the 
family. 

But Leo Slezak was the sincere 
and devoted slave of music, and he 
was more than willing to let me try 
my hand at various forms of musical 
expression, with the possible excep- 
tion of singing itself. I never had 
any voice lessons, but I learned to 
play the piano fairly well as a boy, 
and I still enjoy relaxing at the key- 
board, just for my own pleasure. (I 

Walter Slezak, son of the great operatic 
tenor, Leo Slezak, has achieved a distin- 
guished career of his own as an actor on 
the stage, the screen and the air. He is 
currently to be seen in the motion picture 
“Ten Thousand Bedrooms,” plus a number 
of older films in which his amiable features 
flash across the TV screen. His contributions 
to the theatre have included the plays, “My 
Three Angels” and “The First Gentleman,” 
as well as various musical comedies, from 
“Music in the Air” to “Fanny.” The candor 
of Mr. Slezak’s reminiscences is distinctly 
refreshing, 
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actually played some Beethoven and 
Chopin in the film, Ten Thousand 
Bedrooms, but I am afraid they 
eventually used André Previn’s re- 
cording instead of my own.) 

I also studied the vielin and the 
flute, and was for a time filled with 
the ambition to become an orchestral 
conductor. Father knew best when 
he told me that few conductors could 
live on this ability alone, being 
mostly composers or instrumentalists 
or both, in addition to their mastery 
of the baton, (This is no longer true, 
but it was then.) 

As for my singing in public, I 
like to look back at the time when 
I was permitted to introduce Jerome 
Kern’s hit song, J Told Every Little 
Star, in the successful Broadway 
show, Music in the Air. (The com- 
poser always insisted that he got his 
tune from a song sparrow in his back 
yard.) It may be remembered also 
that I did quite a lot of singing in 
the more recent Fanny, paying a 
vocal tribute to my stage wife, among 
others. I have a system which I rec- 
ommend to actors who are not quite 
sure of their voice production in 
song. I simply speak the words on 
pitch, and don’t bother about qual- 
ity, resonance, volume or any other 
technicalities. If I have to sustain a 
tone which should sound reasonably 
well, I work out a trick with the or- 
chestrator or conductor, He sees to it 
that the same tone is held simulta- 
neously by one of the instruments, 
preferably a violin, a viola or a cello. 
Then I get credit for the beautiful 
quality, including perhaps a fancy 
vibrato, making sure that my face 
has a beatific expression, like that of 
a regular singer. In this way I have 
convinced many people that I really 
sing quite well, 


My musical education included 


also some study of harmony and 


orchestration, and once | aciually 
had to play the bass viol (known 
among musicians as “the dog-house”’) 
in a motion picture. The composi- 
tion was the Academic Festival Over- 
ture of Brahms, and I decided it 
would be easier to learn it than to 
synchronize correctly with the “dub- 
bing” of an expert. So I took some 
lessons and managed to handle the 
huge instrument and bow in spite 
of the competition of my own avoir- 
dupois, which had already assumed 
impressive proportions. 

My first acting was done in silent 
movies abroad. Michael Curtiz, a 
Hungarian, later well known as a 
Hollywood director, picked me up 
in a Vienna café when I was only 
nineteen years old. At that time, 
naturally, I was stili a slim young 
man, almost nauseatingly beautiful, 
but evidently just what Mr. Curtiz 
wanted for his cast. The picture was 
about Sodom and Gomorrah, and I 
was pursued (and presumably cap- 
tured) by every pretty girl on the 
screen. It was quite a pleasant role 
for a beginner! 

During my eight years of experi- 
ence in silent pictures, I also had 
opportunities to learn the job of 
acting on the Berlin stage. My first 
part came to me literally by accident, 
when an actor broke his leg in a 
play called Dorine und der Zufall 
(Dorine and Chance). 1 had to learn 
the lines over night. (This happens 
to be true, although an actor would 
obviously respect tradition and claim 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Musical Saints and Sinners 


PAUL NETTL 


of musical an- 
A ecdotes are frequent in the 19th 
century, but not before that time. 
However, there is one book which 
is an exception. A copy of the book 
is in my own library and the title- 
page reads as follows: Legende ein- 
iger Musikheiligen, von Simeon 
Metaphrastes, dem jiingeren, Kéln, 
1786. (Legends of Some Musical 
Saints, by Simeon Metaphrastes, the 
Younger.) 

Who was Simeon Metaphrastes? 
Students of ecclesiastical history will 
tell us that this man was a historio- 
biographer in Byzantium in the 10th 
century, a high ofhcial at the Byzan- 
tine court and the author of a col- 
lection of stories about the saints. 
His book was frequently published. 
Experts in 18th century music his- 
tory will know that behind this an- 
onymous Simeon Metaphrastes the 
younger was hidden a German music 
theoretician and composer, namely 
Friedrich Wilhelm Marpurg. Mar- 
purg died in 1795, in Berlin, where 
he belonged to that group of musi- 
cians who carried on the old Bach 
tradition. He was a man of wide ex- 
perience, having served as Secretary 
to General Rothenburg in Paris in 
1746, where he not only became ac- 
quainted with Rameau’s system of 
harmony, but also with the financial 
system of the lottery which, like 
Gluck’s librettist Calzabigi, he intro- 
duced into Prussia. In fact, Marpurg, 
the famous music theoretician was, 
in 1763, Director of the Prussian Lot- 
tery, and Frederick the Great had 
such a high opinion of the musician 
that he appointed him to the “High 
Council of War.” 

\s a musician Marpurg was highly 
conservative, but as a man he cer- 


Paul Nettl, is Professor of Musicology at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
and a frequent contributor to MUSIC 
JOURNAL-EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAG- 
AZINE and other publications, as well as the 
author of several important books on music 


and musicians. 


ver 


tainly was sarcastic, combining a 
great deal of wit with a good sense 
of humor, Like many of h.s con- 
temporaries he had a wide general 
knowledge, a fact which is proved 
by his many writings. There is little 
doubt that his collection of anecdotes 
is based on numerous conversations 
with such important musicians as 
Quantz, the Bendas and K.P.E. Bach 
on the one hand and Rameau, Mel- 
chior, Grimm and the French En- 
cyclopedists on the other. 

Here are some of Marpurg’s ob- 
servations on the differences between 
ordinary saints and musical saints: 

“An ordinary saint leads a dirty 
life, neglects beard and hair, combs 
his hair only with his fingers and is 
plagued by unwelcome guests, A 
musical saint is a clean man. He 
tries to behave in a gallant manner 
and likes to be groomed in the mod- 
ern way. 

“An ordinary saint smells of horse- 
radish and onions, whereas a musi- 
cal saint smells of Eau de Luce 
(obviously a perfume). 


—Courtesy Signal Record Corp. 


“An ordinary saint walks barefoot 
or in slippers with his clothing in 
rags and wears a cord around his 
waist. Around his neck hangs a 
wooden rosary as well as the lives 
of 11,000 virgins. A musical saint is 
dressed like a courtier, He carries 
two golden snuff-boxes, two watches, 
precious rings and a scholarly tract 
on music. 

“An ordinary saint fasts in this 
world in order to eat ambrosia in 
the next. The musical saint eats 
plenty here so that he will not be 
hungry in his next abode. 

“The ordinary saint wants to be 
thought an enemy of women; a 
musical saint does not hide his de- 
votion to the fair sex. 

“The ordinary saint speaks only of 
penitence and conversion; the musi- 
cal one talks mostly about pleasure 
trips, pleasant gardens, etc. 

“An ordinary saint likes to argue 
and wants to convert the whole 
world; including fish and frogs. The 
musical saint changes his beliefs fre- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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A Little Boy Discovers a Symphony Orchestra 


The depths of the tuba are fascinating 


The harp has an angelic effect Anyone can find rhythm in a triangle Bassoons are something of a mystery 


HE pictures on this page were taken by 

Henry Reis at a recording session of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
in the Columbia studio, with André Kostel- 
anetz conducting. The little boy is Jonathan 
Scott, son of Howard Scott, Recording Direc- 
tor of Columbia Masterworks, The photo- 
graphs are published by courtesy of Columbia 
Records, in whose educational catalogue they 


originally appeared. >>> 
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He experiments with a French horn 


New Piano Teaching Materials 
" from THE SCHROEDER & GUNTHER CATALOG 
* BRODSKY, MICHAEL HIBBS, CLEO ALLEN 
CANFIELD, JOSEPHINE NEVIN, MARK | 
Monkey Paradé—Gr, 35 Mad Ping Pong Ball—Gr. 35 
GLOVER, DAVID CARR, JR. NEVIN, MARK 
At the Bottom of the Sea—Gr. 3............ccccceeeeeee 50 Deep River Fantasy—2 piano, 4 hands—Gr. 3...... .80 
Gr. .40 LET’S PLAY EVERY DAY.................. Louise Garrow 
Gosh! I'm Scared—Gr. 135 YOUR FAVORITE CHRISTMAS CAROLS ‘ 
Roll the Man Down—Gr. .40 
- e 
Lest Minute Christmas 
Aut My Heart Rejorces (SATB). Lockwood — .20 | *Deus Tu Conversus .20 
Away In A Mancer (SATB) Plettner .25 | BENEDIXISTI 20 
Base Lies In Tue Crapte, A (SATB) Lockwood *Ave Maria ..... .20 
Berore Tue Paring Or Tue Stars (SSAA, Soprano } *Saint Josepu (Slovenian song) (SATB) 
solo & 2 trumpets ad lib) Kanitz .20 Schimmerling .20 
Berore THe Patinc Or Tue Stars (SATB, Soprano Snow Lay On Tue Grounp, THe (SATB)....Lockwood  .20 
_Ssolo & 2 trumpets ad lib) Kamitz Spanisu Carot (Arr. by Sr. M. Elaine) (SSA, English 
Cuitp Jesus (SATB) Bayley .20 or Spanish) 
*CuristmMas Biessinc, A (SSAA or T *TwELve Days Or CHRISTMAS “(SS ATB) Willan .20 
rachenbuehl .20 *Two Curistmas Carots (SSAA) Rogers .20 
*CuristMAs Lutitasy, A (SSA with Tenor or Baritone Tas R 20) 
solo) Willan .20 's MB ER Sone, 
Here “MoNcstT Ass AND OxeN Mitp (SATB)..Lockwood .25 MARGIN 5: SONG, HE A) 20 
| Sinc Or A Mainen (SSAA or TTBB)..Kraehenbuehl ViRGIN’s SLUMBER SONG, THe (SA) Reger AS 
i JoserH. Dearest JosepH (SATB) Lockwood .25 *VirGIN’s SLUMBER Sonc, THe (TTBB) Reger .15 
| Lirrte Cuitp, A (Dutch Carol) (SATB) Gordon .20 *Wetcome, YuLE (SSAA or TTBB) Kraehenbuehl .20 
Lone Years Aco (SATB, piano) . Garabrant .12 *Wetcome Yute (TTBB, Baritone selo and optional 
*Maxe We Merry (SATB) Willan .20 SSA ending) Willan .20 
*Mary’s Crave Sone (Montenegrin folk-song) (SATB) *Wuartr CHeer? (SSAA or TTBB) Kraehenbuehl  .25 
Schimmerling .20 *WreatH For Warrs, A (SATB) Kay 
Orrertrortes For Tue Sunpays Or Apvent (SATB) NOEL .20 
Campbell-Watson Luiiy, .20 
*Apy Tre Levavi 20 Wetcome YULE 25 
* denotes a cappella 
NORMAND LOCKWOOD HENRY PURCELL 
Carnot Fantasy—for mixed chorus and orchestra CuristmMas AntHem—for baritone solo, small choir & 
7 4 Vocal Score (Piano/organ with optional trum- full mixed chorus, with organ & strings. 
Choral Score (includes instrumental cues) 60 
(Orchestral material available on rental) Vocal & Chorus parts, each: .30 
a ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
‘ 1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
x A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Ine. 
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The Prestige Woodwinds 


THEODORE 


NE of the dubious privileges of 
the human race is that of 
having problems which sometimes 
seem to lack solution. The American 
composer, as a member of the hu- 
man race, enjoys these negative bless- 
ings with his compatriots, who may 
be suffering with a fading batting- 
average, a seven-year-old car with 
leaky piston rings, or a bout with 
the Treasury Department when the 
Ides of April roll around, The com- 
poser is concerned about many 
things: Is his score really finished? 
How will it sound in actuality? Who 
is going to give the first perform- 
ance? How is he ever going to ex- 
tract the parts from the score? What 
chances of further performances 
exist? Who is going to take care of 
the material for him? Will a pub- 
lisher become interested in the work? 
What hope is there for such a 
tormented mind? He cannot change 
his batting stance to pick up his 
average, trade his car for a long, 
chromy 1957 model, or make a loan 
with his neighborhood bank to tide 
him over the perils of mid-April. 
The well-established composer has 
his feet on somewhat firmer ground, 
for he has definite rapport with the 
publishing fraternity and with con- 
ductors who have aided him in his 
establishment. Yet he, too, has the 
same doubts and problems as_ his 
less-recognized brother. 
It is at times like this that many 
composers turn to The Edwin A. 
Fleisher Music Collection of The 


Theodore A. Seder is Curator of the famous 
Edwin A. Fleisher Music Collection and 
himself a versatile musician. He has played 
French horn in several of our leading 
symphony orchestras, with teaching ex- 
perience at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Ogontz Jr. College and Princeton, where he 
also assisted in building the university pipe 
organ. 
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A. SEDER 


Free Library of Philadelphia for aid 
and encouragement. This collection 
with the long name is devoted to a 
philosophy described by a simple, 
two-syllable word, SERVICE. While 
some of the questions listed above 
are answerable only by the com- 
poser himself, others fall into the 
province of the Fleisher Collection. 
The composer must decide if his 
score is really complete, although for 
some this is never resolved (to judge 
by the endless revisions that take 
place). Comparatively few composers 
know how their music actually will 
sound in performance, as is shown 
by these last minute alterations 
when a work is in rehearsal. The 
question of first performance of a 
new work, however, is one that can 
be answered, in part, by the com- 
poser and, in part, by the Fleisher 
Collection. Upon occasion, conduc- 
tors will inquire about recent acqui- 
sitions to the Collection, with the 
happy result at times that a work 
will receive a hearing that might not 
have taken place otherwise. 
Assuming that such a performance 
has been scheduled, the harassed 
composer may be faced with the 
unenviable chore of preparing the 
parts from the score. This is slow, 
tedious work, interfering with more 
creative interests that the composer 
might have at the time. Such ex- 
traction of paris may be delegated to 
the professional copyists, but to the 
lesser-known composer the costs of do- 
ing so make his performance a money- 


losing enterprise. Here is where , 


the Fleisher Collection has made 
concrete contributions in the past. 
On many occasions it has completed 
the extraction of parts without any 
cost to the composer. While the com- 
pletion of the parts is actually the 
responsibility of the composer, the 


Edwin A. Fleisher 


Collection, with its small, over- 
worked staff, tries to be of service 
where possible and with certain ar- 
bitrary conditions to be met. This 
work is done when there is. a first 
performance in the offing which 
could not take place unless a set 
of parts was made ready. Equally 
important to the Collection is the 
hope that the work will not become 
the property of a publisher, because, 
under the Conditions of Loan under 
which the Collection operates, no 
work circulates from the library 
when it is commercially available 
elsewhere. The belief of the Col- 
lection is that if a publisher wants 
a work for his catalog, it is his re- 
sponsibility to prepare the parts him- 
self or to have them prepared by 
some other means. 

After the work has been prepared 
for a performance, and_ has been 
played, there is an unofficial, mysteri- 
ous network of information that 
passes upon the quality of the com- 
position, Other orchestras may indi- 
cate their interest in performing the 
same work, so that at times there 
seems to be a regular cycle of per- 
formances of a specific piece. Here 
the Fleisher Collection serves by 
housing and circulating the material, 
all without charge to the composer 

(Continued on page 54) 
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This Steinway trademark has appeared on every Steinway 
packing case since 1873, over 300,000 cases in ail— 
a tribute to the enduring worth of the Steinway piano 


STEINWAY 
the standard piano of the world 7 


The Steinway, because it is the overwhelming choice of concert artists, ! 
of leading conservatories and music schools and of radio-television stations ; 
throughout the world, is the piano by which all other pianos are judged. 

The sterling quality of this great instrument and the universal demand for 


its use exclusively make the Steinway the standard piano of the world. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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Military Bands 
of History 


KENNETH BERGER 


(© 1957 by the Berger Band) 


LTHOUGH there are numer- 

ous allusions to what might be 
considered military music in ancient 
histories, stories of battles of old, 
and in the Bible, the military band 
can trace its history back no further 
than the 18th century. Some author- 
ities still date the birth of the band 
from the Crusades, but there is no 
proof of martial instruments being 
used in organized band groupings 
at that time. 

Germany was the first western 
nation to fully recognize the value 
of the military band, The great 
soldier and statesman, Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia (1740- 
1785) was responsible for the estab- 
lishment of military bands which 
became models to be copied in 
France and then England, and final- 
ly in America. It was the musical 
directors of Frederick who devised 
this new source of military music 
which soon became the pride of 
those regiments which were able to 
afford the luxury of a band, for it 
must be remembered that the privi- 
lege of having a band was first gran- 
ted to those few regiments whose 
officers were noblemen, and_ these 
officers paid for all bandsmen’s 
salaries, as well as music, uniforms 
and equipment, out of their own 
pockets. 

The bands of Frederick the Great 


in 1763 consisted of 2 oboes, 2 


Kenneth Berger is conductor of the pro- 
fessional Berger Band of Evansville, In- 
diana, and author of such books as “Band- 
men”, “Band Dis-ography”, “Band Bibliog- 
raphy” and “Band Music Guide”. A Band 
Wagon Record, played by the Berger Band 
under his direction, has recently been re- 
leased, containing “The Marching Saints’, 
“Blues and Boogie”, “Band of the Land” 
and “The Big Top.” 


clarinets, 2 herns and 2 bassoons, 
the combination which was known 
as Harmonie Musik. Beethoven, 
among many other notable com- 
posers, wrote for this group. The 
German army was supplied with its 
military musicians by a guild known 
as the “Royal Trumpeters and Army 
Kettledrummers” —an__ organization 
of ancient origin. 


Famous Paris Band 


Captain Sarette of the French 
army organized a band of forty-five 
members during the French Rev- 
olution; this group later became the 
faculty and nucleus for the famous 
Paris Conservatory of Music. In 
1838, Wilhelm Wieprecht  (1802- 
1872) the distinguished German 
musician, was appointed music dir- 
ector of the Prussian Guards and be- 
cause of his ideas and influence the 
German bands attained even higher 
status and world reknown with their 
refinements in instrumentation and 
repertoire. 

In 1852 a pamphlet by Albert Per- 
rin, The Organization of Military 
Bands, started quite a stir in all of 
the military band circles of Europe, 
and again reminded everyone of the 
great variance of bands and band 
music in the world. This pamphlet 
was translated into English and 
italian, and although practically un- 
known today was responsible for 
much thinking and many improve- 
ments of military bands. It strongly 
supported Adolphe Sax’s theories of 
instrumentation and again brought 
him into prominence in the band 
field of France, following some 
political setbacks in attempting to 
reform French bands. 

In Paris in the year 1867 military 


music received an_ international 
boost with a band contest. Entrants 
in the contest represented Germany, 
France, Austria, Bavaria, Russia, 
Holland, Baden, Belgium and Spain. 
Unfortunately the results of the 
contest were more political than 
musical. Bands, in their early history 
particularly, had the unhappy ex- 
perience of being a political rather 
than an artistic matter. 

America naturally inherited its 
military music from England, In 
1762 the first British military band, 
that of the Royal Artillery, was 
founded,—this first band being com- 
posed of four German nationals. 
Soon the band was augmented to the 
usual octet of instruments, and they 
were all required to double on some 
stringed or other instrument. The 
greatest progress in military music 
in England commences with the 
founding in 1857 of Kneller Hall 
(officially known as the Royal Mili- 
tary School of Music), the famous 
English military music school. Its 
effect was soon noticeable in obtain- 
ing a more uniform instrumentation 
for British bands, better trained 
bandmasters and more efficient and 
more musically sounding bands, The 
school has a most distinguished and 
unbroken history from its founding 
to the present, and it is an unfor- 
tunate fact that a hundred years 
after the founding of Kneller Hall 
we in America still have no com- 
parable school for military music. 

The earliest known band concerts 
in the United States were in 1767, 


(Continued on page 76) 
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The Conn supplies organ music for Maine’s annual presentation of “The Messiah.” 


“Tone made the difference!” 


CONN Organ wins “‘play-down" in suburban Chicago high school 


The setting: Acoustically perfect auditorium of Maine Township 
High School, Park Ridge—Des Plaines, Ill. 
The performers: Organs of several different manufacturers. 
The audience: A committee from the “Maine Music Boosters” 
(parent group which had raised funds for an organ). Also faculty 
members, musicians from the community. 
The verdict: The CoNN organ by an overwhelming majority. 
“The tone made the difference,” commented Mr. Alexander M. 
Harley, chairman of the school’s department of music education. 
“The committee felt that the CONN gave more organ per dollar.” 
Today this instrument is an integral part of the life of the school 
and community. 
There is a model and finish of CONN organ to meet your school’s 
requirements. See your local CONN dealer or write CONN Organ 


Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana. Alexander M. Harley has been 
“Mr. Music” at Maine since 1931. 
He is also known as the founder 
and president of Modern Music 
Masters, national music honor so- 
ciety. 
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The Accordion in Public Schools 


WAS brought up and educated 

to discredit such instruments as 
mandolins, guitars, ocarinas, piano 
accordions, etc. I felt it was my duty 
to build a well balanced orchestra 
and band, and so sought out only 
the really talented students. Through 
the years my philosophy has changed 
considerably. One year I had a 
class of eighth-graders, who rebelled 
against any type of music until I 
organized them into an ocarina en- 
semble. I found then that they would 
accept other phases of music and a 
confused group of teen-agers turned 
into an ensemble that I looked for- 
ward to meeting. 

Here in Levittown, every fourth 


The author of this factual report is the 
Supervisor of Music in District 5, Levittown, 
New York. He is an experienced teacher of 
various musical instruments, with particu- 
lar success in the recreational, “pre-band” 
type of activity. His son is also a teacher 
of the accordion and conductor of prize- 
winning accordion bands, 


F. ARDEN BurRT 


grade pupil learns to play a pre- 
band-orchestra instrument, the ton- 
ette. After ten weeks on this instru- 
ment, the best ones change to band 
and orchestra instruments, About 
one-third of the children convert 
to the advanced program. 


Accordion Beginners 


Since our tonette program termin- 
ates just before the Christmas holli- 
days, we have the new crop of 
instrumental students ready to start 
in January. We began our piano 
accordion program in February; thus 
we did not affect the regular pro- 
gram in any way. It is also logical to 
assume that we did not have the most 
talented children on the piano ac- 
cordion. A group of thirty children 
studied for ten weeks on the regular 
12-bass training accordion. They re- 
ceived one class lesson per week, six 
in a class, 30 minutes’ duration, plus 
one ensemble rehearsal of one hour 
per week, 


At the end of ten weeks on the 
12-bass training instrument, a recital 
was held, with each child performing 
a solo, and the entire group played 
several numbers as an_ ensemble. 
About half of the students converted 
to 120-bass instruments, and at this 
time other children who had been 
studying outside of school were in- 
vited to join the group. 

This school year the group has 
enjoyed a great deal of publicity. At 
this writing eleven of the children 
are 10 years old and the same num- 
ber are Il years old. They have 
quite a repertoire and their musical 
artistry has amazed music educators 
not acquainted with the possibilities 
of the piano accordion. Their most 
outstanding performances this year 
have been on the CBS telecast Let’s 
Take a Trip (94 stations), New York 
State Musical Festival and the Ameri- 
can Accordionists Association Com- 
petition in New York City’s Central 
Park, on the Mall. >>> 


Wisdom Lane Elementary School Piano Accordion Band, Levittown, N. Y. 
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Uf WHEL 
A Diversified Selection of New Publications — 


WY Designed to Fulfill your musical Needs ..... 


abolique. A superb program number. TOCCATA 
BAPTISTE G. FRESCOBALDI, Arr. Earl Slocum 


Joseph Kosma, Arr. Floyd E. Werle Full Band $6.00, with Full Score $8.00; Vy 
Full Band $8.00, with Full Score $9.50; Sym. Band $8.00, with Full Score $10.00; 
Sym. Band $11.00, with Full Score $12.50; Full Score $2.50 GY 


, Full Score $2.00 An attractive and easy concert march that will GY 
A sprightly and melodic number with diverting appeal to all young players. Z 


woodwind and brass passages. R RE 
“MARGHERITA POLKA AND PROGRESS 
Domenico Savino, Arr. Floyd E. Werle J. Olivadoti 

Full Band $5.00; Symphonic Band $7.00 Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 yy 

A suite of three charming movements with tuneful New! from the highly successful Williams’ Orches- Y 
contemporary flavor. tra Series. TWO PIECES 
. VIGNETTES 1. Song of the Reapers 2. Soldier's March 


Theron Kirk Schoamann-Rowley Z 
Set A $5.50; Set B $8.00; Set C $10.50 Sym. Orch. — Set A $2.50; Set B $3.75; 
{Each Set Includes Full Score) Set C $5.00; Full Score $.75 
Full Score $1.50 (Each Set Includes Full Score YB 


A lyrical melody of expressive quality by one of A short dynamic work in pre-classical style. Ex- 
the world’s foremost contemporary composers. cellent for program or contest. 


DEDICATION — Ennst Toch THE RIVAL SISTERS (overture) 


{Also adaptable for String Quartet) Purcell — Bush 
Complete with Score $1.25; Score $.50 Complete with Score $1.75; Score $.50 


Extra Parts $.25 each Extra Parts $.25 — _ 


ts ALA ELL 


Leroy Anderson's FoR 


CAROLS 


7° for STRING ORCHESTRA « for BRASS CHOIR «+ for WOODWIND ENSEMBLE 


Three distinctive and colorful suites of carols for string, brass and woodwind groups, each group containing a 
different set of familiar carols. Each suite exploits, to the fullest, the range and characteristics of its instrumentation. 
Anderson has demonstrated again his unique musical ideas and colorful scoring. 


SUITE OF CAROLS 


Z © for String Orchestra: Complete $5.00; Score $3.00; Parts 40¢ ea. 
© for Brass Choir; Complete $7.50; Score $3.00; Parts 50¢ ea. 
Z © for Woodwind Ensemble: Complete $7.50; Score $3.00; Parts 50¢ ea. 


Recorded by Leroy Anderson and his Orchestra on Decca Record-12” Long Play, DL 8193—as “Christmas Carols" 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA for Soprano and Tenor Soli and Mixed Chorus 
with Piano or Organ Accompaniment 


SONG OF BETHLEHEM — tioyd Webber 


1.00 
Unison S.A.T.B. y 
5013 JESU HAS A LITTLE SHIP (O’Horan & Graves) ................ .15 346 IS THERE A FAIR IN BETHLEHEM? — Carol y 
Y, 5012 LU .20 350 © BETHLEHEM — Bosque Carol (a cap.) YY 
. 345 SONG OF THE NUNS OF CHESTER (a cop.) Y 
649 MARY’S SONG —Carol (Frederick Durrant) ............000.... .20 351 THIS NIGHT $O HOLY (a cap.) (Frederick Durrant) ..... 15 


JUST RELEASED! A work — unique in its presentation — composed in fugal style, for speaking chorus. 
Produces a distinctive musical effort through speech. A definite program highlight! 


g GEOGRAPHIC FUGUE — ernst tocu 
Uy for Speaking Chorus (# 347) 50¢ Y, 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. . 1619 Broadway + New York 19, N.Y. 
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ECREATION may be defined as 

an activity of the body, mind, 
or spirit, or all three, refreshing to 
the point of re-creating the physical, 
mental and spiritual make-up of the 
human being; and it is recreation 
brought about by music which is to 
be considered here,—music with 
work, music with sports, music with 
the dance and with poetry, and, last 
but not least, music for its own sake. 
Recreation may be likened to a 
prism, each side having a different 
aspect, sparkling with its own par- 
ticular values, but presenting a 
beautiful whole. 

All that it is possible to learn 
from history, archeology and ethnol- 
ogy points to the conclusion that in 
pre-historic and ancient days the 
dance and poetry were always accom- 
panied by music. The poet was also 
the musician, whereas the dancer 
had his “orchestra,” sometimes of 
men, sometimes an individual, de- 
pending on the time, the nationality 
and the occasion. But the point is 
that Man used them together from 
earliest times, as signals, as recrea- 
tion, as art, finally developing a sci- 
entific aspect as well; and today, 
song, dance, sports and some spoken 
poetry and prose are accompanied 
by music. 

Of all the hours laid in our hands, 
generally an average of from one to 
four is available for recreation each 
day. Listening to the radio; tele- 
vision, the motion picture and the 
theatre; reading; concerts; — each 


Josephine Davis (in private life Mrs. A. 
E. Davis, of Northfield, Mass.) has served 
successfully as a librarian, teacher, singer 
and pianist, following early instruction in 
New York and elsewhere and advanced 
study with Thomas Tapper at the historic 
Institute of Applied Arts. She is a frequent 
contributor to MUSIC JOURNAL. 


Music, a Recreation for Life 


JOSEPHINE K. R. DAvis 


takes that much time easily, to say 
nothing of Bridge, Scrabble, sports, 
informal singing and playing musi- 
cal instruments. And, interestingly 
enough, a glance at the recently 
scheduled entertainments of a large 
country hotel showed that out of 
twelve events six were either entirely 
musical or were accompanied by mu- 
sic. One of the six “specials” was a 
concert by a famous violinist at a 
near-by school; two were chamber 
music, in the hotel; one was a “cook- 
out,” including “sugar on the snow,” 
with music and square dancing; one, 
skating to music; and, lastly, dancing 
in the ballroom. There was music of 
some sort every evening in the draw- 
ing-room, including one program of 
“Appreciation,” and the Sunday 
night hymn-sing! 

In this day of shortening work 
hours, recreation needs to be a chosen 
activity, rather than one indulged in 
just because it lies at hand, and, 
fortunately, where music is con- 
cerned, there are numerous ways of 
combining it with different activities. 


First, there is the passive sort, in 
which we are not really listening to 
the music but just letting it flow 
around us as a musical “bath” while 
we busy ourselves with utterly un- 
musical activities, The ear delights in 
the sounds; the head nods; the toes 
tap; the body sways; and a sense of 
well-being releases energy previously 
cramped by tension. 

Secondly, there is active, positive 
listening, as in dancing, rhythmic ex- 
ercises, skating and swimming to 
music, and reading aloud with musi- 
cal accompaniment. Motions and 
words must synchronize with the 
rhythms and fit the form of the 
music and vice-versa. And if you 
have ever experienced the strange 
deadness of a dance without music, 
you know that music’s importance to 
the dance can hardly be exaggerated. 
Even the most graceful skating loses 
half its charm without it; and the 
effort of swimming and marching is 
lightened when done with music. 
Then consider the “helping” or work 
songs. There are lullabies of the 
mother or the nurse, relaxing to her 
as well as to the baby. There are 
sea chanties; shepherds’ songs and 
dances, spinning songs (not only folk 
music but by Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner); foresters’ songs; railroad- 
ing songs; funeral and wedding 
marches; battle music; and, except 
for the few who “hate music,” it 
lightens the burden. Sometimes these 
helping songs are sung in chorus; 
sometimes they are sung responsorial- 
ly by one solo voice or instrument 
answered by a chorus; or two groups 
singing to each other; all giving ac- 
cent to certain parts of the music, to 
give a lift or a pull where needed, or 
a sparkle to deadly monotony. St. 
Francis of Assisi, of the 12th Century, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Mommie, will I live happily ever after, too? 


The fairy tale is ended. The child has finished with 
listening. The hard reality of a rainy afternoon drowns 
the little dream that the world rings with laughter alone. 

There'll always be rainy afternoons, for the child and 
the woman she becomes. There'll be days when she'll be 
cut off from the outside world. 

These are days for tapping an inner source, for happi- 
ness truly springs from within us. 

This year nearly three million children between the 
ages of 7 and 15 will spend too many idle, insecure hours. 
But these and millions more could know the joys of fre- 
quent laughter...if every mother knew how to do more 
fully what she so earnestly longs to do: teach her child 
how to live happily. For though idleness breeds unrest, 
to be occupied at even the simplest task can exhilarate 
the body and set the restless mind at peace. 

Here is one suggestion for keeping happily busy—one 
which 27 million children and grownups are already 
following. They play musical instruments. Over half of 
them, 19 million, like the piano best with its wide range 
of beautiful, tonal harmonies. 

If you would give your child a recess from idleness, an 
escape from the unhappiness of being a “‘do-nothing’’... 
if you would enrich the solitary hours and stimulate the 
surge of happiness that comes from within, we invite you 
to learn of the joys of music...we invite you to write for 
our free booklet, ‘‘The Parents’ Primer.” 

“The Parents’ Primer’”’ tells you most of the things you 
want to know about children and music. Six or eight is 
old enough for beginning lessons...and the teens are 


young enough. And “play,” not practice, is the word 
today. Piano teachers have discovered simplified methods 
that make fun out of the beginner’s musical experiences. 
Your local teacher will be happy to tell you about them. 
We urge you to make sure the piano you buy gives you 
everything a piano should. Compare the Acrosonic 
Spinet by Baldwin with all others before you decide. 
Compare its exclusive Fu/] Blow action, its lightning 
response. Compare its full volume—its magnificent tone. 
Then compare for beauty. The Acrosonic offers you a 
wide choice of handsome traditional and contemporary 
styles in the exact finish for your decor. 
Visit your Baldwin dealer 
for a demonstration. He'll 
arrange financing, if de- 
sired. For your free copy of 
“‘The Parents’ Primer,’’ 
write now to: 
Baldwin Piano Company, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


THE EXQUISITE ACROSONIC 
BY BALDWIN 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


America’s first family in music 


(One of a series of new Baldwin advertisements appearing in Ladies’ Home Journal, Parents’ and other 
leading magazines...forcefully bringing to the attention of parents everywhere the important part music 
—particularly piano music—can play in molding the lives of children.) 
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A Library Experiments 
with Music 


MARTHA PEARMAN and 


USIC in the library? Why not? 
M Every day the strains of Bu- 
gler’s Holiday or Tales from the 
Vienna Woods blend into the Lusty 
Land of Tennessee Ernie Ferd and 
the Glenn Miller Story. And is our 
new, blonde Hi-Fi record-player 
appreciated by our students? Indeed, 
yes. Requests for certain records are 
as standard as the circulation of 
books. One request for “bop” was 
answered with some “pop” by the 
Boston Pops Symphony. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, As time goes on, “new” 
favorites like Chopin’s Military Pol- 
onaise and Debussy’s Clair de Lune 
show up on the library hit parade. 

Student problems relax with mu- 
sic even though the music is not the 
usual steady diet of Elvis Presley. 
Students themselves say they can 
think and study much better in this 
home-like atmosphere. It is interest- 
ing to note that the usual restlessness 
of boredom does not show up in aim- 
less wandering about the library or 
in idle socializing. Teachers in our 
school and many visiting teachers 
have remarked about the wholesome 
attitudes, 

We decided to get specific reactions 
to some of the new recordings we had 
selected, so a ninth grade music class 
wrote their impressions of several of 
them. Results: 


John Henry (Tennessee Ernie) 


Donna—The music itself is very 
rhythmic. It has a very different 


Martha Pearman is Vocal Supervisor and 
Elizabeth Weller Librarian in the Labora- 
tory School of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. This is a factual report of the reactions 
of ninth-graders to music of all kinds. 
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ELIZABETH WELLER 


lyric. It is a change from all the 
“rock and roll” music. It tells a 
story instead of a lot of jumbled 
up words. I like Ernie Ford as a 
singer, also, because he has mas- 
tered a certain pattern of rhyth- 
mic singing. 

David—I thought the clanging in the 
background helped to produce 
atmosphere for the record. 

John—I liked it because of the in- 
strumentation. 

Mary—I like his deep voice. I like 
the pounding in the background. 

Nancy—It doesn’t have too many in- 
struments. The story of the song 
can be heard, 


Dwight D. Eisenhower March 
Carol—I like this piece—the music 
itself says“ Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 
I also heard bits of Hail to the 
Chief. 


Ray—Very inspiring. 

John—1 liked it because of 
dynamics. 

Nancy-—I like the tuba. It would be 
too fast to march to. 

Mary—I do not like it too well be- 
cause I do not like marches too 
well, 

Susan—I like the music, proud and 
majestic. 

Lee—The only thing I liked about it 
was the drums. 

David—I like marches. This one is 
very good. Good flute and piccolo 
parts. 


In That Great Gettin’ Up Mornin’ 
(Belafonte ) 

Evelyn—I like the words to it. 

Shirley—I like the rhythm best. The 
chorus blends very well. The per- 
cussion instruments sound nice. 

David—Solo part seemed tuneless. 
Chorus better. 

Bruce—I liked the drums in the back- 
ground very much, I also liked the 
singer. 


the 


Flying Down To Rio 
(Glenn Miller) 

Susan—Um! I love the rhythm in the 
background, Something dark and 
mysterious about it. 


‘iddle Faddle (Boston Pops) 


Nancy—It’s pretty but tiring. Once 
in a while, yes, all the time, no. 
Susan—It reminds me of music on 
television’s Cartoon Theater. It’s 
too much like kid’s music. I don’t 

like it as much as the others. 
Carol—I don’t like the idea of using 
a string choir for jazz. But I do 
like the pizzicato part. 
(Continued on page 51) 
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You too can do 4 rs 


STINGIEST MAN IN TOWN : 


“Scrooge” 


Based on Charles Dickens “A Christmas Carol” 


Book and Lyrics by JANICE TORRE — Musicby FRED SPIELMAN 
Vocal Score (including Libretto) Revised by DON WILSON 


Orchestration and stage guide available on rental. 


Be among the first to present this modern musical ... which is sure to become a Christmas Standard. Critics raved 
about the Premiere Performance on TV. Here are a few excerpts from the reviews: 


“Dickens Musical H to Stay"~TOLEDO, OHIO BLADE 


HEAR THE MUSIC recorded by the original cast on Columbia LP CL950. An excellent rehearsal aid, 
use it for correct tempi for the ballet rehearsal, and performance. 


EASY TO PRODUCE the stage guide gives complete and simple directions for staging. 


PERENNIAL FAVORITE TOP NOTCH VARIETY SHOW 


ok and Lyrics by Frank P 
by Kdward Brad \ 


tes gladly sent "On approval.” Write to: Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
619 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Just released for school performance _ 

THE | 

*h 

| dazzler"... NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM SUN 
this musical had everything ... it seas delightful.” CLEVELAND, OHIO NEWS 

THE PRINCE OF PI LSEN HI-FI FOLLIES 


AVE you ever visited the Cathe- 

dral of the Pines in Rindge, 
New Hampshire? Then you remem- 
ber the impressive altar, inlaid with 
precious stones contributed by fam- 
ous people from all over the world. 
And perhaps you too were reminded 
of a certain analogy to our profes- 
sion of music-teaching. 

For I like to think of our methods 
as altar-mosaics, composites that they 
are of rare bits of material from 
many sources, as through the years 
they have been blended and appro- 
priated to our individual patterns 
in the high calling of our work. 

Won't you join me now on a little 
pilgrimage to my own altar, while 
we pay tribute to the great masters 
of the piano, whose maxims and 
precepts are so firmly implanted in 
its mosaic? 

Here is Liszt, one of the most bril- 
liant virtuosos of all time, as we 
came to know him through his ex- 
ponent, Edwin Klahré, of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. His 
great maxim was “Think!” And 
some of his devices to make us do 
it seemed fantastic at the time, but 
they worked! 

One of Liszt’s principles was the 
famous psychological trick of “going 
to extremes.” When an accompani- 
ment has been too loud, purposely 
go to the other extreme of making 
it too soft! After a few such repeti- 
tions one arrives amazingly at the 
“happy medium.” (How effective 
this is, for instance, in Mendelssohn’s 


Viva Faye Richardson has been a success- 
ful teacher of the pianoforte for more 
than forty years, at the Northfield School 
for Girls, the Illinois Conservatory of Music 
and Mount Holyoke College, in addition to 
considerable private instruction. Her own 
studies have been with the great masters, 
many of whom she quotes at first hand. 
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VIVA FAYE RICHARDSON 


Song Without Words, No. 1!) 

Isidor Philipp, long famous as 
head of the piano department of the 
Paris Conservatoire, comes now with 
his great technical maxim: ‘Make 
it harder than it really is, after which 
the thing itself shall indeed seem like 
child’s play!” To this end, he in- 
vented exercises almost miraculous 
in their effect, such as the following: 

1) “Hold down all possible notes 
in one position!” How his face lit 
up with pleasure one day in class 
when a young man appealed to him 
for help in a difficult passage! 
Philipp quietly suggested this exer- 
cise, and the result in dexterity was 
so electrifying the whole class 
laughed aloud! 

2) “Play every two notes twice!” 
“You may think I’m crazy,” said his 
excellent disciple, Felix Fox, “but 
do it!” My pupils and I have been 
doing it ever since! 

3) “Practice in rhythms!” 


For Strong Fingers 


“Practice slowly, pressing each key 
down to the bottom of the key-bed 
with a full, round, even tone!” 
“Everything we want, even a pianis- 
simo tone, stems from a strong fing- 
er.” “Daily practice should be the 
rule, A keen instinct and intelligence 
do not suffice. One can perfect one- 
self only by regulated work.” Yes, 
Philipp was a genius in helping the 
fingers! 

What would we do in any mosaic 
without Leschetizky, one of the 
greatest teachers the world ever 
knew! In a nutshell, this was his 
technical gospel: ‘Fingers like 
steel; wrist like a feather!” He ad- 
vocated the daily exercise, to be done 
away from the piano, of moving the 
wrist very slowly up and down as 


—Photo © DeKane 


far as it would go in either direc- 
tion, testing the fingers with little 
pats from the other hand to be sure 
they resisted slight pressure. 

“High touch and a curved finger 
in practicing slow scales. Close touch 
everywhere else.” 

“When chords are of an expressive 
nature, make a little gradual down- 
ward motion of the wrist on each; 
but when they are energetic, push!” 

Now for the music itself! ‘First 
of all, our playing must be accurate, 
then beautiful, then effective!” 
Leschetizky pointed out that it was 
in this last stage that the personality 
of the player enters into the perform- 
ance. 

“If you have to choose between 
notes and spirit, choose spirit!” 

“No art without life! No life with- 
out art!” 

Perhaps you know Leschetizky’s 
famous recommendation for the psy- 
chological approach to a recital “if 
we are to distinguish ourselves!” ‘““We 
must either think, ‘What do I care 
about these people? Just so many 
cabbage-heads!’ Or else we must 
think, ‘I love them all so much it 
doesn’t make any difference how I 
play!’” (My pupils chose loving, 
and it worked!) 

I shall always appreciate the thor- 
ough Leschetizky training as given 
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me by his inimitable exponent, 
Heinrich Gebhard. Let me speak 
especially of his shading and pedal- 
ing. 

Perhaps the excellence of his tone- 
coloring may be summed up in his 
admonition to “Exaggerate effects in 
order to get them over the foot- 
lights!” and in his exemplification 
of the famous Leschetizky illustra- 
tion of “brilliance.” 

“What is brilliant scenery?” Le- 
schetizky once asked, as he drew a 
huge sketch of the Matterhorn, sur- 
rounded by less lofty heights; and 
then, in contrast, a perfectly even 
range of mountains. Of course the 
answer was obvious. And so it should 
be in music. “The really brilliant 
performance is not the one which 
is just everlastingly forte from be- 
ginning to end. True _ brilliance 
points up the mountain-peaks!” 

“Important determining factors in 
pedaling are register, tone and tem- 
po.” We change pedal oftener in 
slow tempos than in fast, 

“Music is the most beautiful of all 
arts. It should make something 
beautiful, too, of our lives,” said the 
late Ernest Hutcheson, in introduc- 
ing us to one of his courses. Then he 
continued with “Great Elements of 
Interpretation.” 

The first of these is Phrasing, “a 
group of notes put together by 
Love.” 

Mr. Hutcheson claimed that no 
one can really play a phrase beauti- 
fully unless he has a feeling for it. 

And this is true of Tone, another 
element of interpretation, “You in- 
sult our imaginations with such an 
obvious tone,” I heard him say to a 
distinguished pianist. What a differ- 
ence, too, in forte passages! “One 
piece will call for somber fortes, an- 
other broad, another gay!” 

“Technique is often so beautiful 
that it becomes a part of interpreta- 
tion.” (How true this was of Lhe- 
vinne!) “It’s the technique that limits 
the interpretation that annoys us.” 
“Our tools must be kept sharp and 
keen.” “If we refuse to till the soil, 
we shall not be able to grow such 
beautiful flowers, that’s all.” 

And Rhythm! “Without an in- 
nate sense of it we would perish.” 
“Perfect rhythm is not enough. It 
must live!” 

Pedaling with Mr. Hutcheson 
often received unique treatment, as 
at the end of a Nocturne, for in- 
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stance, when he sometimes over- 
lapped a bit, in a Legatissimo effect, 
delaying the resolution of the phrase. 

Many miscellaneous quotations 
have found their way into my mo- 
saic! 

“We must be our best selves in 
music!”” Beethoven, they say, was ex- 
tremely disagreeable, but his un- 
pleasantness stayed out of his work. 
He gave his best to that. 

“And we must be our best trained 
selves!” (Stravinsky said, “It is only 
when discipline is imposed that im- 
agination in art begins to function. 
Undisciplined imagination produces 
not art, but nonsense.”’) 

“A gift is an obligation,—an obli- 
gation to develop and an obligation 
to share.” 

“Our audience is our final teacher.” 

“If you don’t enjoy your own 
music, how can you expect others to 
like it?” 

“As long as you say you can’t, you 
can’t. If you think you can, it is 
possible.” 

“Any bad habit can be broken in 
three days, provided that during this 
period you don’t once go back to the 
old way.” 

The late Harold Bauer naturally 
follows Ernest Hutcheson, both hav- 
ing been contemporary, outstanding 
teachers of New York. What an in- 
spiration he was! And how well he 
demonstrated in his own sympathetic 
listening the truth of his statement: 
“Fifty percent of our success depends 
upon our audience!” 

He used to bring to class a little 


Franz Liszt 
—Sketch by Richard Loederer 


keyboard to illustrate the fact that 
the piano has a fourfold means of 
percussion: (1) The sound of the 
finger hitting the key; (2) The sound 
of the hammer hitting the string; (3) 
The sound of the key hitting the key- 
bed; (4) The vibration of the string. 
We should point up this knowledge, 
when striving for clean articulation. 

“Certain things have to be worked 
out mechanically with the patience 
of putting together a mosaic,” he 
said, “Glibness is never helpful.” He 
cited the instance of Paderewski, 
who, in not possessing it, innately 
had an advantage. Bauer asked him, 
“Master, why do you work on the 
bass like that? No one will hear it.” 
Paderewski’s answer was “I do it for 
my own satisfaction.” 

Phrasing received delightfully orig- 
inal treatment in the hands of 
Bauer. “But I get so out of breath 
listening to that,” he said to a stu- 
dent in class. “Please give me a 
chance to breathe, as would a 
singer!” “If the phrase is tranquil, 
it takes a deep breath, going out 
slowly. When you want a long line, 
then divest it of any exaggeration; 
make it calm and the breath will go 
out gradually!” 

“The tempo in Rubato,” said Mr. 
Bauer, “should be only a slight de- 
viation from the normal. ‘Out of the 
law ye shall be free.’”’ 

Modulation seemed to him to be 
at the root of so-called expression. 
“Life itself seems to stop and some- 
thing external transports us to an- 
other locality.” “Going into another 
key is like getting up and entering 
another room. It takes exertion.” He 
demonstrated this in class with the 
Brahms E-flat Rhapsody. “Wave a 
flag! Then go out in the corridor! Go 
up on the roof! Bounce down into 
the cellar!” (All this for changes of 
key.) “While in C major, hold up 
your head!” “Put a frown on a minor 
chord!” “Dissonances attract ac- 
cents.” 

Harold Bauer urged us always to 
characterize a piece before we played 
it, and having done so, to “let noth- 
ing in the heavens above, or in the 
waters beneath swerve us from that 
characterization!” “If we can make 
people feel that we could never be 
persuaded to do it any other way, 
then it is artistic.” 

“A performance is ninety percent 
a success if the player gives the im- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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F performers in _ professional 
music there are, according to 
general opinion, two classifications: 
singers and musicians. As a singer, 
I had to admit belonging in the first 
of these two groups, but felt deeply 
chagrined that I could not claim 
the right also to be dubbed “mu- 
sician;” but by usage a “musician” 
is an instrumentalist and, therefore, 
by inference, a singer lacks any 
qualities of musicianship. 

After some eighteen years in the 
profession I still feel the original 
sting of the implication but can 
readily understand why such a dis- 
tinction exists, for, among singers, 
a person of even competent music- 
ianship is a rare bird indeed. How 
has it come about, this deplorably 
low standard of musicianly qualities 
in the singer? 

First, the great majority of aspir- 
ing singers enter the field tentatively 
(to “give it a fling for a year or 
so”), with none of the dedication that 
exists in other professions, nor even 
the long range plans or interest of 


.the business or commercial ap- 


plicant. Too many young people 
win a degree in Music Education, 
with the intent to use it only if they 
fail in their brief try to make a suc- 
cess of a performance career, with 
the unfortunate result that they 
don’t really qualify for the exercise 
of that degree nor adequately de- 
velop as performers. 

Secondly, the young singer who 
bases his years of study on the pos- 
session of a “lovely voice” is just as 
prepared to use it professionally as 


The author of this controversial but stim- 
ulating article has served for some time as 
choral director for Fred Waring, also teach- 
ing and conducting at the summer work- 
shop directed by Mr. Waring at Delaware 
Water Gap, Pennsylvania. 
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Do Singers Qualify 


as Musicians? 


JACK BEST 


is the curator of a museum who 
treasures among his prizes a “love- 
ly Strad”, The mere possession of a 
fine instrument does not make the 
owner a fine performer on that in- 
strument. 

Beginning study at an early age, 
the student needs advice, training, 
encouragement. These duties most 
naturally fall chiefly upon the voice 
teacher. The budding instrumen- 
talist learns musicianship as a funda- 
mental part of the study of his in- 
strument; the singer learns to “‘pro- 
duce” a tone; the instrumentalist 
learns to read; the singer learns his 
songs by rote; the instrumentalist 
learns key signatures, metric mark- 
ings, time values, transpositions, in 
short, how to interpret the language 
of the musical page; the singer re- 
mains illiterate; the instrumentalist 
covers a vast literature of music, the 
singer studies and learns some five 
songs a year. 


Classifying Voices 


Voice classification seems to prove, 
in many cases, the chief stumbling- 
block and, in others, the principal 
fanatical concern of teachers of 
voice. Such classification in young, 
beginning students is difficult and 
even ridiculous. The voice is after 
all undeveloped, unsettled. What 
does it matter now that ten years 
hence this voice will (presumably) 
click into place and fit nicely into 
one of the neat pigeon-holes of voice 
types? Teach the person, train the 
person, lead and direct the person, 
not the voice. 

There is no more pitiable sight 
and sound than the young color- 
atura (she does sound as though 
she might become a coloratura, for 
the voice is young, light in timbre, 
high in range and moderately flex- 


ible) singing Caro Nome in bad 
Italian, with only a perfunctory in- 
struction in phonetic pronunciation, 
often acquired from a teacher whose 
linguistic abilities were similarly 
acquired, a sketchy knowledge of 
the general lyric content, a voice too 
young and an emotional personality 
too immature to handle the musical 
task. She has spent three months at 
her once-a-week lesson trying to 
grasp an over-all subject, the in- 
dividual components of which are 
beyond her present level of ability 
and comprehension. 

The student may receive many a 
correction in his pronunciation in 
a foreign-language song, but how 
often does the teacher pause to cor- 
rect a mispronunciation of an 
English word? It is assumed that 
since we all speak English we can 
sing it. But to sing it intelligently, 
intelligibly and free from artificial- 
ity requires as much attention as 
does the learning of the proper notes 
on which those words are intoned. 
Why do voice teachers allow, even 
condone, such mayhem of a phrase 
as “ahnd thees ease mawy be-lahv- 
ed” from the song of the same title 
if you can recognize it from this 
strange, ungainly phrase? The opera- 
in-English movement has a realistic 
goal, but English as it is too often 
sung would be no more understand- 
able, and could be considerably 
more ludicrous, than the original 
tongue. 

In the many voice lessons I have 
heard, and those in which I myself 
was the student, I have never heard 


(Continued on page 68) 
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“Of all the instrumental 
offerings, the piano 


gives promise of the 


greatest carry-over of 


music from school to community life’’ 


(Quoted from the valuable new publication, ‘“‘Key- 
board Experience and Piano Class Instruction” 
Published by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., Price $1.00) 


The Music and Education Department of the Wurlitzer Company 
offers the following to Music Educators throughout the nation: 


1. Piano Teaching Workshops 4. “Careers in Music With Piano Background” Poster Ls 


2. Free Showing of ‘“‘Pianorama” Film 5. “Piano Teaching as a Profession’’ Poster 


3. New “Piano in Today's Schools” Booklet 6. Periodic Bulletins on Class Piano Activities 


7. Counsel and Services of Fay Templeton Frisch 


Should you have any questions or problems, 
please write to Wurlitzer, attention of the 
Music and Education Department. 


WUuRLIIZER 


DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


The Wurlitzer Company 
Music and Education Dept. 957, DeKalb, Illinois 


Please send me information on the following, 


circle numbers: 1 2 3 a 5 6 7 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Add “Flash” to Your Band! 


HAT is ‘flash’? Webster de- 
fines it as a “quick, sudden 
feeling of brief duration.” 

The value of flash in the marching 
band? (1) It draws attention; (2) 
Adds interest; (3) Causes much pub- 
lic comment; (4) Builds pride with- 
in the group. 

How to get flash? A. Secure disci- 
pline—first of all—by being firm and 
businesslike, especially in the early 
rehearsals. B. Start with simple 
physical movements and repeat them 
until the entire band responds with 
neatness. C, Plan each day’s work 
and ask yourself at the end of drill: 
“Did I get most of my band to move 
briskly? If so, how can I get all of 


>) 


them to move quickly and precisely? 


Precision is an important part of 


“flash” in marching bands. It is se- 
cured by: 1, A mastery of timing; 2. 
Anticipation of execution; 3, Prac- 
tice of fundamentals; 4, Actual 
demonstration of desired effect. 

Flash is aided by pride. “Build 
pride in each band member,” a 
recognized bandmaster told me, “by 
showing the band how to march 
erectly and proudly. Encourage them 
to hold their chests high, chins in, 
and swing the free arm (fingers 
lightly closed) in front of and slightly 
across the body.” 

We also look more military—and 
more “‘flashy’’—if we wear band caps 
squarely on the head, forward and 
a bit down, Chin straps should be 
worn strictly as chin straps. 

The Drum Major. ‘The following 
are helpful characteristics of the 
drum major who pleases the crowd, 
his band director, and the members 
of his band: intelligence, sincerity, 
ambition, leadership. He constantly 
improves his execution of snappy 
movements, — thereby stimulating 


The author of this article has won in- 
numerable prizes and awards as a director 
of marching bands, particularly in the 
Southwest. He lives in Baxter Springs, Kan- 
sas, and teaches in Carterville, Missouri. 
Mr. Jones has been a frequent contributor 
to the columns of MUSIC JOURNAL. 
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each band member to beauty and 
race of physical action, 

How about Twirlers? Twirlers 
add the most flash (and appeal) 
when they (1) Are not too numer- 
ous; (2) are uniform in build; (3) 
look clean and wholesome; (4) are 
slender; (5) love life. 

Urge your twirlers to be exuber- 
ant, smile joyously, polish their boots 
carefully, dress their hair tastefully, 
and get their effects out of simplic- 
ity and uniform ensemble action. 

Band Members Are Responsible. 
Remind every band member that if 
he “siuffs off” in his marching, the 
flashy appearance of the band _ is 
immediately hurt. Tell him (for it’s 
true) that when the major and twir- 
lers have passed by, dozens ot by- 
standers will get another thrill to 
see every bandmarcher looking like 
a West Point man, proclaiming 
pride, taste and perfection! 

Check Playing Positions, Everyone 
gets an extra life when seeing in- 
struments held proudly and uni- 
formly, during the musical portions 
of your performance. 

“We directors should not forget 
the value of the right type of move- 
ment and action if we are to stir the 


blood of our onlookers,” said a 
university bandmaster. “All drill 
movements, especially where change 
of direction is involved, should be 
of a ‘square-corner’ effect, rather 
jerky and brusque. Stress firmness, 
decision and a united response. 
And see that your band looks straight 
to the front. That makes it look dig- 
nified,—professional.” 

Color and Fit of Uniforms. Most 
of the bright colors worn by band- 
members add flash and please audi- 
ences. However, contrast is also 
needed. Let the plainer color be the 
background and decorate it with the 
brilliant shade. 

It is the director's responsibility 
to please his audiences with a flashy 
marching band, We can entertain, 
yes, even thrill watchers,—if we work 
at it. Many people lead rather drab 
lives. We can give them a bit of color 
and vividness, especially when, at 
the height of a flashy movement, 
there comes a burst of well-rehearsed, 
balanced, in-tune, inspiring music! 

Then our “flash” will not be—as 
Webster said—“‘of brief duration.” It 
will tend to live on in memory: 
something spectacular, yet seriously 


worth while. >>> 


—Photo by F. B. Grunzweig 
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Perrection in the world of brass comes to those 
who want it most, work hardest for it .. . 


and use the horns that challenge their burning desire 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. band instruments Elkhart, Indiana 
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New Aids to Music Education 


N these days of heavy schedules 
I and large classes most of us music 
teachers are only faintly aware of the 
modern resources, mechanical and 
otherwise, that are available to us. 
We all use some of these resources, 
but few of us use any of them to the 
limit of their possibilities. Perhaps, 
it we did, our work would be more 
effective and it is possible that we 
could serve more people. 

Take, for instance, the tape re- 
corder, Most of us have been using 
this machine to record rehearsals 
and concerts, not only to obtain a 
record, but so that we could learn 
ways to improve our performance. 
Some of us have used the machine 
in clas.es of applied music for this 
same purpose and with good effect. 
Few of us, however, have gone so far 
as to install one of these machines 
in the library or a practice room, 
where a student can hear again and 
again the exercises used in his ear- 
training classes, the tunes and exer- 
cises he is to play on a new instru- 
ment or the particular part he is to 
sing in a choir. The harmonies that 
we want the harmony student to 
hear can be made available to him 
if we will only get around to organiz- 
ing the material and have it re- 
corded, This much and more we can 
do with one of our new resources, 
the tape recorder. 

Many of us use the same illustra- 
tions semester after semester, taking 
valuable class time to write them on 
the black-board. How much better 
it would be to “run these off” on a 
spirit duplicator, reduce them to 
slides or use the opaque projector. 
This last-named machine is particu- 
larly useful in theory classes where it 
is necessary for students to examine 
each other’s work. Simply place the 
student’s work in the place provided 
and mirrors do the rest. 

If you are tired of being a “disc 
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jockey” in your appreciation classes, 
install a “listening post” in the li- 
brary, where students can plug in 
ear-phones and gradually digest the 
material to be learned. You will 
discover that the student body at 
large will use this service, and it 
might be well to make available 
some of the new self-contained ap- 
preciation records created by Leon- 
ard Bernstein and others. 

Hi-fi equipment has been installed 
in many school auditoriums where 
weekly concerts of recorded music 
are given. More and more of these 
auditoriums contain a modern elec- 
tronic organ, used not only for as- 
semblies and concerts but for organ 
study. Incidentally, a well known 
organ manufacturer in New York is 
producing electric reed organs rang- 
ing in price from eighty to a thou- 
sand dollars. The least expensive of 
these will make any room into a 
music-room, since they are easily 
portable, The larger instruments can 
substitute for the more expensive 
electronic organs in smaller audi- 
toriums and will sustain and enrich 
the small orchestra. 

The electric piano, with its ear- 
phones, used so widely in piano 
classes, can be folded into an easily 
portable case. You can now have a 
piano wherever you want it. Several 
of these can be used to convert a 
regular class-room into the equiva- 


lent of several practice-rooms. 

The chord-organ has been used 
effectively by students seeking to 
learn to hear chord background. It is 
not necessary to build the chord, but 
only to press a button, Serving the 
same purpose but at low cost is the 
Autoharp, so widely used in grade 
schools. 

Among the modern resources to be 
recognized and used are many new 
publications which though simple 
in their approach are really quite 
sophisticated in their content. Con- 
sider the new books for the adult 
beginner on the piano, fundamentals 
of music for grade school teachers, 
new choral books which can be sung 
with several combinations of voices, 
teaching people to read and sing in 
harmony, the orchestra “combo” 
books which can be played with any 
combination of instruments and the 
many pamphlets and work-books in 
theory, some of which use both aca- 
demic and popular song terminology. 

Last but not least, let us make use 
of the new scholarship in music and 
education. Doctoral dissertations are 
being circulated between universities 
more and more through the miracle 
of micro-film. Remember, too, that 
often the best source of information 
concerning a composition and its 
composer is now to be found on the 
jacket of a record. 

The foregoing mentions only some 
of the modern resources available to 
us. Before closed-circuit television 
takes over our duties, perhaps we 
should make use of the materials 
that at least require personal super- 
vision. 


Dr. Perry is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at Hunter College, New York, and has 
been an active teacher and executive at the 
Juilliard School of Music. He is well known 
as a composer, conductor and arranger. Re- 
cently he joined the staff of MUSIC JOURNAL 
as Associate Editor. 
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Oon Whitaker, trumpet instructor 
at Northwestern University and first 
chair trumpet of the Chicago Lyric 
Opera orchestra, enthusiastically 
recommends Oids OPERA brasses 
to the serious musician. 
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S presents two 


new large bore trumpets and 
trombones—brilliant, flexible, 


to virtuosos of these instruments. 
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“Music in 


the Air?” 


BEN Gross 


HE channels’ of television 

abound in quiz and variety 
shows, comedy, drama and _ political 
discussions, Rock ’n’ roll and ‘Tin 
Pan Alley ditties flood the turbu- 
lent airwaves. Occasionally, numbers 
from current and past musical 
comedies and operettas are heard. 
Dinah Shore, Patti Page, Georgia 
Gibbs, Frank Sinatra, Perry Como, 
Elvis Presley and others of their 
opulent tribe reap their golden har- 
vests, Lawrence Welk, playing in his 
sweet “cornball” style, and such jazz 
artists as Duke Ellington and Louis 
Armstrong add lush sums to their 
bank accounts. 

But what of operatic and sym- 
phonic performances? What of re- 
citals by great instrumentalists and 
vocalists of the concert world? There 
are fewer of these on television than 
Giant rooters in Brooklyn. 

Not that one bewails the popular- 
ity of “popular” music. It is today, 
as it has always been, a strident or 
sentimental voice of the times. And 
among its practitioners are many 
who, within their limits, are artists. 

Also, it comes as no surprise that 
the public should respond more to 
the lures of ‘Tin Pan Alley than to 
the charms of Seethoven and 
Brahms. Hamburgers have always 
been better sellers than fillet mignon, 

It is true, of course, that the 
American airwaves are not entirely 
devoid of serious music offerings. 

Ben Gross, veteran TV and radic editor 
of the New York DAILY NEWS, here sup- 
plies a factual supplement to the outspoken 
article which he thas contributed to ow 
1957 ANNUAL, pointing out the musical 
shortcomings of America’s most important 
media of communication, entertainment and 
education. It is hoped that our readers will 
follow the suggestion contained his 
final sentence. 
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Radio has most of these, and so far 
only NBC has made a noteworthy 
effort to give opera fans a break via 
its television network. Its company 
of young and talented singers has 
some remarkable achievements to 
its credit. 

Presenting old and new works in 
English, this group, under the direc- 
tion of Samuel Chotzinoff, has suc- 
ceeded admirably in adapting opera 
to the intimate medium of TV. As 
a result, there are tens of thousands 
of new devotees of the lyric drama 
in this country today. 

During 1957-58, NBC will telecast 
five productions, starting with Fran- 
cis Poulenc’s Dialogues of the Car- 
melites, Sunday, Dec. 8. Other 
operas on the schedule are Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s Amahl and_ the 
Night Visitors, Verdi's Rigoietto and 
Wagner's Meistersinger in two parts. 
So it seems that the forthcoming 
ninth season of this NBC troupe will 
be a most fruitful one. 

Also scheduled by this network 


during the coming months are sev- 
eral Omnibus shows devoted to the 
classics and at least two Festival of 
Music spectaculars, with some of the 
world’s foremost concert artists. 

Certainly, this is a respectable list 
of attractions. But broadcasting-in- 
dustry-wise it is still far too limited. 
For glancing at the published plans 
of the other TV networks,—ABC and 
CBS—you will fail to find, so far, a 
single operatic or symphony item on 
this season’s schedules. 

And yet, can there be any doubt 
that there is a growing, surging love 
of opera, symphonic and chamber 
music in this country? The con- 
tinued success of the Saturday after- 
noon broadcasts of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera over ABC-Radio provides 
evidence of this. Now entering their 
27th year, these airings have had 
such a profound effect on the musi- 
cal culture of the United States that 
a bulky volume would be required 
to give the full report. 

Considering this item alone, ABC- 
Radio is contributing richly to music 
in America. But what of this com- 
pany’s television network? For 1957- 
58 it does not promise us even one 
“serious” music program. Its nearest 
approach to one is the veteran Voice 
of Firestone series, which on Sept. 9 
begins its 28th year on the air. 

As in former seasons, celebrated 
concert and operatic performers will 
be presented with Howard Barlow's 
excellent orchestra. But it should be 
mentioned that this program, which 
has always been devoted to the 
“popular classics,” will hereafter 
place greater emphasis on_ the 
“lighter” types of music. That’s what 
the publicity release says. No more 
“heavy” stuff! The listener might 
not like it. 

ABC-TV will also offer, starting 
Oct. 18, Patrice Munsel, Met star, in 
her own weekly series, the first 
operatic songbird so honored, This 
is progress, you say, But will Patrice 
be heard in some of the arias which 
made her famous? Well, the press 
release informs us that “the program 
will go light on classical music and 
concentrate on Broadway and _ pop- 
ular songs, with emphasis on comedy 
and dancing.” 

Such is the trend. An_ operatic 
singer who has made her reputation 
in masterworks must not do “long- 
hair” numbers on TV. Rather she 
must devote her art to songs which 

(Continued on page 53) 
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DONT WORRY ABOUT THIS CLARINET! 


Nickel Silver 
Lining 

Protects 
Entire 
Upper 
Joint! 


(Cut-Away View) 


Oh GRENATEX CLARINET 
$119.50 


Look for the “silver” lining! @@@"”) 


You'll never lose playing time if your 


Important, too: LaMonte Grenatex looks like wood... 
feels like wood . . . plays like wood . . . it’s the best 


students are equipped with LaMonte Grenatex clarinets. of the three leading brands in its class. Why do it the Y 
Nickel silver tubing in the upper joint gives hard way, when you can make your job easier 
added protection to the tenons. . . reinforces the with LaMonte? Ask your dealer to show you LaMonte’s 


entire upper joint. nickel silver lining. 


Founded 1740 
LaMonTE 


> MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Buegeleisen & Jacebson, Inc. — 5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


5808 In Caxada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 
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Showmanship 
for the College Choir 


ERE singing, however melodi- 

ous and harmonious, is not 
enough to achieve success for a col- 
lege choir, especially if the organiza- 
tion is ambitious in the direction of 
public performances. Dr. A. C. 
Voran, veteran director of the Cen- 
tenary College Choir, attributes the 
success of his songsters to a combina- 
tion of visual appeal, proper diet, in- 
tensive rehearsals and that intangible 
something he terms “choir spirit”. 

“People want to see a pretty pic- 
ture as well as hear good voices,” 
Voran believes. “Therefore, we never 
dress the Centenary College Choir in 
robes. We think colorful and flatter- 
ing costumes enhance the choir’s ap- 
pearance. Even for concerts of sacred 
music, presented in churches, the 
girls wear simple black crepe dresses 
and the boys dark business suits.” 

The Centenary Choir boasts a 
wardrobe valued at well over $10,- 
000, but Voran considers the money 
well spent. Costumes for the fem- 
inine members include flowing 
gowns of rose-hued nylon tulle, pale 
blue brocade dresses faintly reminis- 
cent of the styles of the ante-bellum 
South and bouffant mint-green ny- 
lon gowns fashioned with sweetheart 
necklines and draped bodices. The 
male members of the choir also have 
a variety of costumes, ranging from 
maroon cutaways with striped trou- 
sers to summer tuxedos. 

These costumes are transported to 
concert sites in specially designed 
wardrobe trunks, clearly labelled 
with the choir identification. Since 


Margaret McDonald has served on various 
newspapers, including the Shreveport 
Times, winning a number of national and 
She is also a 
the fields of 


state prizes for her work. 
writer of 


art, 


magazine note in 


music and 
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the trunks are of a size which per- 
mits full-length hanging of the skirts, 
dressing for a concert involves merely 
shaking out the gowns to restore 
their fluffy appearance. Costumes 
for the men are packed with even 
greater ease, and wrinkles are re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. 
“Each choir member is charged 
with a specific task on all road trips,” 
Voran explains, “One takes care of 
the travel iron and last-minute press- 
ings, if they should prove necessary. 
Another fastens the choir identifica- 
tion signs to the sides of the char- 
tered bus in which the choir travels. 
someone else checks off all baggage 
as it is placed aboard, and still an- 
other may be assigned the task of 
seeing that the medical kit is well 
stocked and readily available.” 
Actually, even routine ailments are 
remarkably few for choir members. 
To discourage his young singers from 
munching on candy bars and other 
indigestibles on road trips, Voran 
always has a large box of apples 


on the bus. When the singers are 
hungry, they reach for a piece of 
fruit rather than foods which are 
hard on singers’ throats. The direc- 
tor has placed such stress on the im- 
portance of the apples to the general 
physical well-being of his singers that 
the choir is often referred to as 
“the Centenary College Apple- 
Chompers”’. 

“Good singing comes from healthy, 
well-tuned bodies,’’ the choir direc- 
tor declares. “My singers are taught 
to get plenty of sleep, to go in for 
healthful outdoor recreation and to 
eat sensible, well-balanced meals.” 

This emphasis on health has paid 
off for the choir on two month-long 
tours of the Far East, when even 
unreliable drinking-water and un- 
familiar foods failed to produce any- 
thing more serious than a minor 
stomach upset or two,—and this 
despite the fact that some of the 
concerts were presented in driving 
rains and knee-deep mud at Ameri- 
can troop encampments in Japan, 
Korea and Okinawa. The choir 
travelled by plane, jeep, truck and 
bus over bumpy, pitted roads, where 
dust was sometimes so thick that 
surgical masks had to be worn. 

In addition to its foreign trips, 
the choir makes a mid-semester tour 
of Louisiana, East Texas and Ar- 
kansas each year and presents scores 
of concerts in small towns adjacent 
to its home base, Shreveport, La. 
Two of the male members serve as 
advance men on all such trips and 
drive the equipment truck ahead to 
the concert site. They make all con- 
tacts with concert sponsors, erect the 
risers for the performance, supervise 
lighting and don their costumes in 
time to join their fellow-singers on 

(Continued on page 58) 
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NEW CONCEPT TRAINING 
THE BEGINNING BAND 


pEGINNER 


pourRNt 


~~ to the 


BAND 


a 


Clarence Sawhill 
Frank Erickson 


The main objective of this 
method is the training of students 
for Band and Ensemble Playing, as wellas 
the development of individual players. We feel 
that this phase of early training has been neglected 
in a great many cases. 


The transition from unison exercises in the beginning classes to easy 
Band Literature is a very large “gap” indeed. Too many students 
complete in one semester or a year the conventional type of class 
method, missing, almost completely, the essential ensemble training. 
Our purpose is to supply this necessary ensemble training within a 
Beginning Band Method. 


Instrumentation for Book I (Beginner) & Book 2 (Intermediate) 


Flute Baritone Saxophone Bass Clarinet 
Oboe Bassoon Trumpet 
Bé Clarinet Baritone (T.C.) Trombone 
Alto Saxophone Baritone (B.C.) Drums 
Tenor Saxophone Tuba Ed Horn 

F Horn 


Conductor’s Manual 
All Parts — 85c Manual — $4.00 


Write for our Free Manual BOURNE, INC. 
“A NEW CONCEPT IN TRAINING 136 WEST 52nd STREET 
THE BEGINNING BAND” NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The Story Behind the P 


HE music-lover who today thrills 

to a Beethoven sonata at the 
hands of a Horowitz or a Rubinstein 
has come to take the piano for 
granted, But history testifies that this 
was not always so, When pianos were 
first made, they were the occasion for 
elaborate celebrations. 

The first true ancestor of the mod- 
em piano was born in Padua, Italy, 
in the mind of Bartolomeo Cristo- 
fori about 250 years ago. The pur- 
chase of a piano in the eighteenth 
century was an event to families and 
friends alike. A piano was placed 
on a flower-banked wagon drawn by 
horses spangled with blossoms. A fine 
band led the blaring 
forth victorious tunes, followed by 
the piano. Next in the parade came 
the maker, usually carried on the 
shoulders of Behind 
them came musicians and other local 
persons of importance. Triumphant- 
ly the procession made its way to the 
home of the new owner, where an- 
other joyful group awaited their ar- 
rival. The minister prayed, blessing 
the new instrument. The head officer 
of the town made a speech. The 
druggist and others of importance 
also spoke, and a chorus sang. Then 
the piano was carried into its new 
home while the band played gaily. 
After it was set in place, the people 
had a dance and a dinner. 

Such festivities seem naive today. 
Yet the modern piano is a veritable 
feat of engineering skill, and the 
story of its manufacture is worth 
knowing. The importer and manu- 
facturer today spare no expense and 
effort to assemble the various ma- 
terials from the far places of the 
earth, Far from civilization the im- 
porter journeys to the jungles of 
Africa and of India to trade with 
the natives who have risked their 


proc ession, 


his assistants, 
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lives in hunting and trapping the 
elephant for its ivory tusks. Every 
pair of tusks that comes to the mar- 
ket represents one elephant, but not 
necessarily a recently killed one, as 
you may suppose. 

The importer dickers with the na- 
tives until he has obtained his sup- 
ply, which must be of the finest 
grade. Then on the backs of natives 
it is carried to the nearest river and 
transported in a primitive canoe to 
the sea, where it is loaded onto an 
ocean-going ship and brought to the 
East Coast of America. 

Another trip takes the importer to 
Germany. There in the highlands of 
Saxony he finds shepherds tending 
their sheep, from which comes the 
finest grade of wool needed to make 
felt for piano hammers and other 
felts for piano actions. From here 
the wool is shipped in huge quanti- 
ties to large felt mills in the United 


—Photo, Courtesy Steinway & Sons 


States, where it is washed, carded and 
pressed into felts. More than fifty 
different grades of felt are needed in 
piano actions, 

To South America the importer 
must go for ebony wood for the 
black keys and for beautifully figured 
mahogany and other special woods 
from which to make veneers for the 
piano cases. The West Indies and 
Central America are also contribu- 
tors of mahogany. Santo Domingo 
mahogany is considered best for 
piano veneers. American black wal- 
nut is also used extensively for piano 
cases, While veneer is made from 
all cuttings, knots, forks, stumps and 
burls are preferred in order to ob- 
tained the gnarled effects. From the 
forests of our American Northwest 
come the hardwoods for other parts, 
—spruce pine for the sounding-boards 
and a light, fine-grained pine, known 

(Continued on page 70) 
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SUCCESSOR TO FINGERING CHART 


Hang this giant dial on the band room wall. It will serve you 
and your clarinet students in many ways. Beginners can teach 
themselves how to finger all 40 notes of the clarinet. Simply turn 
the dial until note wanted appears at top of ‘window’. Right 
below it is a photograph of proper way to finger that note— 
together with a list of keys to be used. 

Of benefit to advanced students: Key combinations for al- 
ternate fingering, full and half trills appear in lower part of 
“window” for each note. 

Boosey & Hawkes’ TONE DIAL also shows 
how to assemble a clarinet and features a 
“trouble chart’’ for common problems. 

Mail coupon today for a TONE DIAL, 
compliments of your Boosey & Hawkes dealer. 
(Extra TONE DIALS are available at $2.00 ea.). 


C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 460 West 34th St., New York, or 
MEANS SECURITY 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 
In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto. 
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Cc. Bruno & Son, Inc. 
(to any address listed beiow left) 


We would like to have a Boosey & Hawkes 
TONE DIAL free of charge. 
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Music for the Aged 
and the Infirm 


FREDERICK ZEMAN 


HAKESPEARE’s adage, “Music 

hath charms to soothe the sav- 
age breast,” could perhaps be applied 
to music in work with the aged. 
For many older folks, age beats sav- 
agely in the breast—the frustrated, 
the infirm, the senile,—the unfor- 
tunate seniors of our life. 

When we think of how great the 
benefit of music is to all mankind, 
and to those who are particularly 
attuned to it, we may multiply this 
as we project its use into recreation 
for the aged. Music therapy in a 
recreation program for the aged may 
be active or passive according to the 
need, but the benefit accrued is still 
strong! Thus one of the arts makes 


a contribution toward medical 
science, 
Four very different older folks 


come to mind with the words “mu- 
sical therapy.” Each loves and makes 
use of music as a kind of healer. 

One elderly man was described 
five years ago as being “most diffi- 
cult,” “not gentlemanly,” and as 
having a good voice, but not being 
willing to use it as a member of the 
“Home” Choir, or at performances 
for the group. As time went on it 
developed that the man had had a 
pattern of living which may not be 
too unusual, but is certainly not 
desirable. After having reached 
adulthood, he was taken into the 
family business, where he remained 

Dr. Frederick Zeman is chief of staff at 
the Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 
121 West 105th St., New York City. His 
work in the rehabilitation of such patients 
is frequently aided by the practical use of 
music in various forms. 
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the junior long after his father had 
departed, since there was an older 
brother, With no security and no 
really active “push,” he spent his 
days first in the home of his mother 
and then that of his sister. 


Living on Memories 


When the time came for him to 
enter the Home, all his frustrations 
came too, A good voice and a flair 
for the dramatic were carried over 
from a childhood spent in the shad- 
ows of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where he sold librettos, etc. 
Many of his fondest remembrances 
are of the great singers of his youth 
to whom he had spoken and who 
had spoken to him, With this talent 
directed through the Choir into 
services and plays, he soon became 
the leader of the group, with an out- 
let for his pent-up feelings. Today, 
as a result, he occupies an undis- 
puted place in the resident body. 

Again, I think of an elderly woman 
of European background, who had 
in her younger days studied with one 
of the great piano virtuosos. Life 
has displaced this talent, but the 
love of music has remained. Her 
friends are not many, as she finds 
time only for the few who can un- 
derstand this great love of her life. 
—Her role now is that of the Listen- 
er. Handicapped to the extent of 
needing a walker, she finds her way 
to all musical events. Not content 
with just listening, she has on occa- 
sion made suggestions to the group 
which meets to hear good music, 
and has asked that certain record- 


ings be bought which she remembers 
as especially dear to her, In her own 
words, ‘““Music is more than medi- 
cine to me.” 

Entering the Infirmary, we pause 
to speak with a bedridden woman 
patient. For a few hours a day she 
is permitted to sit in a wheel-chair, 
but mostly her time is spent prone. 
Yet she is always asking about gen- 
eral activities. Always delighted 
when the therapist pauses by her 
side to strum or sing to her, she is 
enthralled when some old folk song 
of her childhood is described. Many 
times she has taken a few bars of a 
song and sung them, then said that 
there were more and proceeded to 
sing them through, Thus, she is not 
only pleased but brings pleasure to 
others. 

Still more difficult to reach is a 
fine little lady of greatly advanced 
age whom time has robbed of her 
contact with others. Visits to her are 
built around the fact that as a young 
woman she was a singer. Music im- 
mediately brings her to life. She 
nods, recognizing the melody, and 
beats time with her hand. From ex- 
perience it has been learned that she 
still retains in her mind the words 
of one or two songs, which she will 
sing along with you. 

How can we measure these hours 
spent in musical therapy? By the 
lift, the recall, the response that is 
made by the patient! Surely every 
regained moment finds itself a part 
of the whole wonderful picture 
striven for by the medical profession 
in its search for a more sound and 
enjoyable “twilight of years.” DDD 
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from THE BIG 3 catalogs 
provide the widest choice 
of sacred and secular 
choral music. 


A truly distinctive selection of inspirational chorals! 


SACRED FESTIVAL CHORAL SERIES 


Composed and Arranged by Dr. HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE 
LORD MAKE ME AN INSTRUMENT OF THY PEACE 
LORD, NOW LETTEST THOU THY SERVANT DEPART IN PEACE 
LET CAROLS RING (Anthem with Youth Choir $.A.—Soprano with Optional Alto) 


TWO PART S.A. 
LULLABY OF MARY 


Sacred Price 25c each 


First releases in a significant, new sacred series! 


BIBLICAL CHORAL SERIES 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT (The Beatitudes) OH, LORD RULER OF THE UNIVERSE 
by DAVID NELSON and CHARLES BOUTELLE by DAVID NELSON 


Price 25¢ each 


| sp = Modern, novel arrangements of favorite Folk Songs and Spirituals! 
yo 
"=. MODERN CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES 
ae Arranged by RAYMOND PORTER 
FOUR PART T.T.B.B. FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
ARE YOU SLEEPING, BROTHER JOHN (Variations) ARE YOU SLEEPING, BROTHER JOHN (Variations) 
CAMPTOWN RACES CAMPTOWN RACES 
GO DOWN MOSES GO DOWN MOSES 
I'VE BEEN WORKIN’ ON THE RAILROAD I'VE BEEN WORKIN’ ON THE RAILROAD 


LITTLE DAVID PLAY ON YA HARP 


LITTLE DAVID PLAY 
PLAY ON YA HARP MY DARLING CLEMENTINE 


MY DARLING CLEMENTINE 
OLD MacDONALD HAD A FARM OLD MacDOMALD HAD A FARM 
STANDIN’ IN THE NEED OF PRAYER STANDIN’ IN THE NEED OF PRAYER 
YOU GOTTA CROSS THE RIVER JORDAN YOU GOTTA CROSS THE RIVER JORDAN 
ZEKIL SAW DE WHEEL ZEKIL SAW DE WHEEL 

ie Price: Choral Part 25c © Piano Score with Choral Part 35c 


Send For FREE Reference Copies Lae 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 799 Seventh Avenue + New York 19, ey 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation leo Feist, Inc. Musi¢, Corporation 
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A Tribute to the Music Educators 


National Conference 


. URING this year when the Music Educators 

National Conference continues to celebrate 
its Golden Anniversary, it is well for all of us to 
reflect on the number of golden years enjoyed 
by the American people as a result of the activity 
and influence of this organization. For, as old as 
the careers of its retired members and as young 
as the lives of its present leaders, it has not only 
established and fostered the growth of the new 
profession of music education, but has pene- 
trated and influenced every facet of the music 
profession and industry. 

Not that all the years of MENC itself have 
been golden. It has had its ups and downs along 
with the society in which it has lived and grown. 
Two World Wars, the Great Depression and the 
revolutionary changes brought about by new 
communication techniques in the ‘Twenties 
threatened not only its progress but its existence. 
But, in time of crises, as in time of peace, its 
members joined in force to meet trouble head on 
and to blaze new trails for advancement. 


~O much that we take for granted today was 
earned for us by our professional forebears. 
What is considered today as-a typical program of 
grade school music and a typical high school 
music program were new concepts in the early 
days of MENC, then known as the Music Super- 
visors National Conference. Such programs have 
become typical through the years, but they have 
grown from seed planted in soil plowed with 
sweat and in turmoil. 

MENC was founded by pioneers in music 
education, strong men with strong convictions, 
who sometimes found their only point of agree- 
ment in the common goal of “Music for Every 
Child—Every Child for Music.” 

It was these pioneers who in spite of conflicts 
iorged an organization which has grown in mem- 
bership from 69 to 33,000, with state and _ re- 
gional divisions and allied national associations. 
It was through this strong organization and loy- 
alty to it that these pioneers initiated and devel- 
oped class instruction in instruments, bands and 
orchestras to parallel the growth in vocal music, 
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the Music Educators Journal, publications of 
source material, techniques of teaching, and in- 
deed the very curricula we teach. 

True, the new ideas, new techniques and 
materials came from individuals of vision and 
leadership. But it is equally true that MENC 
has been the sounding-board for their announce- 
ment and the spring-board for their general 
acceptance, 

There is much yet to be accomplished and 
this MENC knows full well. It has drawn up a 
Six-Point Goal as the core of the Golden Anni- 
versary resolutions adopted in St. Louis, last 
year, as follows: 


THE SIX-POINT GOAL 
(1) In Spiritual Life — 


To place emphasis on the role played by 
music in its ministry to the human spirit. 

(2) In Social-Cultural Change — 

To seek to determine the specific role of 
music education during a period marked by 
rapid social-cultural change. 

(3) In Education — 

To strive for the inclusion of music as an 
essential part of the education of all boys 
and girls in our American schools. 

(4) In Music Education — 

To improve the qualitative aspects of teach- 
er preparation, of the music curriculum in 
all of its scope and variety, of teaching ma- 
terials, of standards of literature and stand- 
ards of performance. 

(5) In International Relations — 

To give to and receive from peoples in other 
countries, with resulting benefits to music 
education, as well as to the breadth and 
depth of individual sympathy and under- 
standing. 

(6) In the profession of Music Education — 
To plan for continuing growth with the 
vision and faith, the unity and understand- 
ing that served as a beacon lighting the way 
of those who have brought the MENC thus 


far. DDD 
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IN STRINGS 


IS SYNONYMOUS WITH HOE 


Carl Becker, expert violin maker 

and connoisseur, reflects the quality 

of all William Lewis instruments 

Dealers using Wm. Lewis and Son orchestral 

stringed instruments, schools and students, 

too, all benefit from the vast experience of 
Carl Becker. This renowned violin maker, or 
appraiser and connoisseur is exclusively asso- 
ciated with Wm. Lewis and Son and represents 
an assurance of continued high quality in 
all Lewis merchandise. Write Dept. M56 for 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


ACK in the early 1920’s, when we were trving to get past the tenderfoot 

stage, the Boy Scout motto was “Be Prepared.” A phone call to the local 
Boy Scout headquarters reveals that it’s still the same, and we are glad, We're 
glad not only for sentimental reasons, but because we think it’s a good motto. 
And we believe it is just as applicable to music teachers as it is to Boy Scouts. 
But, as music teachers, we can (and should) think of its application in at least 
two senses: (1) In the general and over-all sense of the knowledge, the skills 
and the insights our jobs require; (2) in the specific and here-and-now sense 
of actual teaching situations with individual, flesh-and-blood students. It’s the 
latter sense that we are interested in at this point. We believe that getting ready 
for a new school year is one of the main kinds of specific situations that 
music teachers need to prepare for, and we have asked four specialists from four 
different fields for advice on the subject. 


THE VOCAL TEACHER 


Sam Adams 


LONG about mid-July every 
year, especially if I am not in- 

volved in summer teaching, I begin 

to think about the coming school 

and usually mixed feelings 

come me,— 

feelings of excited 

anticipation, of 

have 

unde 


year, 
over 


eagerness to 
the 
way, of anxiety and 
unpre- 


session 


a sense ol 
paredness, of con 

cern about this and 

that. Thoughts of 

old students, scheduled to return in 
the fall, play a sort of montage,— 
their voices and vocal problems, in- 
terpretive strengths and weaknesses, 
musical likes and dislikes, reper- 
toire, recital potentialities and re- 
quirements, personalities and _per- 
sonal eccentricities and so on. And 
conjecture about the new crop of 
students the next enrollment will 
bring mingles with memories of for- 
mer students in the beginning stages 
of their study. 

Usually, these mental flash-backs 
and their con- 
comitant feelings, gradually lead to 
the realization that if the new reso- 
lutions of the final recital and exam- 


projections, with 
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ination period are to be fully ac- 
complished, the time for serious pre- 
liminary action is at hand. Usually, 
too, this realization intermittently 
gnaws and incubates until a start is 
made, While there is no one place 
to begin, systematic study of the 
records of carry-over students is ef- 
fective. (This assumes, of course, that 
records have been kept. Keeping 
records of individual students takes 
time, but it is a piece of paper work 
that pays off in the long run.) When 
I take student records as the starting- 
point, I usually follow this order, be- 
ginning with seniors and working 
back through .ghe other classes: 
majors, minors, students from other 
departments peting for credit, stu- 
dents not studying for credit. 


Study the Record 


As a kind of warnap, I begin with 
a senior major whe presents little in 
the avay of problems, First “I study 
his freshman record, reading care- 
fully what might be called the diag- 
nostic and evaluatwe.comments, re- 
viewing the repertoire covered dur- 
ing the year, noting recital, church, 
and other types of public perform- 
ance and the music performed, and 
making notes about things that 
might prove useful in teaching the 
student in his last year. Next I fol- 
low the same procedure for the 


—J.M.W. 


sophomore and junior years, prog- 
ressively attending more closely to 
each year’s record. With this vocal 
case history before me, I begin to 
block out tentative plans for the 
coming year; and, in the process, I 
deal with such questions as: What 
specific and what kinds of public 
performances is he likely to have 
during the year? What types of songs 
are needed for these performances? 
What are his taste peculiarities in 
sohg literature? What kinds of ma- 
terials does he need for vocal and 
technical development, musical de- 
velopment, artistic development? 
What are his deficiencies as to active 
repertoire and experience with music 
of the major styles and composers? 
What are likely to be his repertoire 
needs after graduation? (This last 


“@bery a8sumes knowledge of the stu- 


dent’s long-range plans—important 
information to the successful voice 
teacher.) 

Guided by these and other quer- 
ies, I begin to search for possible 
pieces; in doing this, I try to avoid 
war-horses and well-worn local favor- 
ites and to find songs that are fresh 
and off the beaten path; this, of 
course, is a big order and one which 
I am only partially successful in 
achieving. At this point, I go to the 
“old reliable,” my repertoire file, and 
look under suitable headings for pos- 
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and any other sources I can find in 
conveniently located libraries; I 
make notes (beginning cards for my 
repertoire file) of possibilities; I 
search publishers’ catalogues for their 
availability; and I notate tentative 
assignments. I also use publishers’ 
catalogues for fresh leads; I study re- 
cital programs in newspaper files; I 
go through stacks and stacks of ma- 
terials in music stores; and I use any 
other sources that come to mind. 
From all of this digging, I invaria- 
bly wind up with songs that are 
new to me and which appeal to me 
greatly. These serve as a sort of tonic 
and revitalizer and gird me for the 
coming school year. 

If perchance the gnawing and in- 
cubation has been insufficient, or if 
I have had a particularly busy sum- 
mer, I may find myself performing 
these preliminary activities concur- 
rently with the beginning of the 
semester. 


sibilities. | make notes of likely songs 
and of types of songs needed and not 
found in the file. 

(Perhaps a brief aside about the 
repertoire file is in order. I began 
it some years ago at the suggestion 
of an old hand in the teaching field, 
and I have found it an invaluable 
tool. In substance, it is a carefully 
categorized and cross-indexed file of 
four-by-six filing cards. Each card 
represents a song and contains rele- 
vant information about the song,— 
information such as original key and 
other keys published in, type of 
song, mood, characteristics, 
basic technical problems, range, level 
of difficulty, voice best suited to, 
performance possibilities, , central 
musical theme,—if I have any doubt 
about being able to remember it. 
In the beginning stages, I concen- 
trated on developing the index itself, 
but now it is primarily a matter of 
making cards for new materials—at 
least new to me—that I discover. This 
expanding aspect of the index is one 
of its chief features.) I follow the 
same procedure for each student, in 
the order indicated earlier. 

After I have finished this phase 
of my work, I take my notes of 
needed songs and begin a_ fresh 
canvass. I go to definitive editions 
of composers’ works, song collections 


Sam Adams teaches voice at Western Michi- 
gan University. Before coming into teaching 
he had a successful career as a professional 
singer. The fields in which he was active— 
oratorio, yecital, radio, Broadway musicals 
and operetta—indicate his versatility and the 
wide background of professional experience 
that he brought to his teaching. A tenor 
himself, Professor Adams was a pupil of 
the famous Welsh tenor, Dan Beddoe. 


PIANO TEACHER 


and competitive, the members of the 
class friendly rivals in achievement? 

The first few weeks the teacher 
must be a dynamo, Later, perhaps, he 
can relax a bit and let the machinery 
run on its Own momentum, but 
not during the first few weeks. He 
must become thoroughly acquainted 
with each student,—his personality 
traits, his family background, his 
various aptitudes, his motivations. 
He must be a diplomat and establish 
cordial relations with each student. 


Timothy Miller 


ET us hope that a piano teacher 

has an entirely new class, thirty 
students he has never met—children, 
teen-agers, adults—beginners, inter- 
mediates, and advanced recitalists— 
the talented and 
the untalented—the 
enthusiastic and 


the reluctant—the In an atmosphere of social ease the 
inhibited and the | student will do his best work. The 
bold—some with teacher must be firm, even authori- 


good habits of tech- 
nic and musician- 
ship, some with 
bad, and some with 
no habits at all—some who don’t 
know what music they like, and some 
who know what they don’t like and 
balk at playing it, even if it’s exactly 
what they need. How can the teacher 
bring order to this hodge-podge and 
form a class that is both co-operative 


tarian, in demanding concentration 
at lessons and hard work at home. 
The student must become aware that 
the teacher transmits established 
principles of achievement, not mere 
personal whims. 

Unless he has a_ photographic 
memory, the teacher needs, first of 
all, a card file. The institutional 
teacher may have access to much in- 
formation that the private teacher 
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will have to collect for himseli. If 
possible, during the week before les- 
sons begin, the teacher should talk 
at length with each student and hear 
him play. On the basis of the pre- 
liminary interview and audition, a 
tentative classification of the student 
can be made, the objectives to be ac- 
complished during the year’s work 
can be tentatively formulated, and 
the repertoire for the first lesson 
planned. 

The scheduling of lessons is a mat- 
ter of some importance. It is time 
wasted for the student to come to 
his lesson with his energy drained 
and his mind tired. The better stu- 
dents especially, those with greater 
aptitude and those who work more 
diligently, deserve to have the hours 
when both student and teacher are 
at their best. It is sometimes wise to 
teach students of similar advance- 
ment consecutively. The immediate 
transition from one level of teach- 
ing to another often proves difficult. 
A lesson may be almost over before 
the mind of the teacher has focused 
sharply on the problems of the par- 
ticular student. On the other hand, a 
change of levels can sometimes prove 
stimulating. 

The teacher should give serious 
consideration to the advisability of 
including each student in regular 
group lessons, in addition to giving 
him individual lessons, Every stu- 
dent needs to learn something about 
harmony, musical forms and musical 
styles. Every student needs drilling 
in basic musical techniques. Much 
of this knowledge is most efficiently 
learned in a group. The group lesson - 
is also the natural place for ensemble 
playing, sight-reading, and certain 
sorts of technical instruction. For ex- 
ample, scale and arpeggio fingerings 
can be taught in a class. Repetition 
and correction of the information 
may be necessary in the individual 
lesson, but the initial indoctrination 
can well be in class. 

In assigning repertoire, beyond the 
beginning stages, the teacher should 
make sure that, over a period of 
time, a representative selection of 
good music is heard in the repertoire 
class. Piano teachers are as guilty 
as symphony conductors of using the 
same pieces, needlessly, again and 
again. The discrimination and style 
sensitivity of the student develops on 
the basis of comparative judgments. 
Comparison necessitates a continual- 
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ly expanding acquaintance with good 
music, 

The preliminary interview and 
the first few lessons are crucial in 
establishing the relationship that is 
to exist between texcher and student. 
The degrees of alertness and con- 
centration that prevail in the be- 
ginning tend to prevail the remain- 
der of the year. To establish good 
discipline, once the student realizes 
that the teacher will tolerate lax- 
ness, is next to impossible. When a 
student detects lack of interest or 
lack of concentration in the teach- 
er, his own effort and interest suffer 
an abrupt decline. The teacher must 
be on guard never to betray signs of 
boredom or indifference. 

The card file, so important in 
collecting preliminary information 
about the student, should not be 
forgotten after the first few weeks. 
The piano teacher usually goes to a 
lesson with no special preparation. 
He is sure that he can find something 
constructive to say. Much of the ef- 
fectiveness of the teacher depends 
on the inspiration of the moment, 
but preparation seldom kills spon- 
taneity; it prepares the ground for 
it. The formulation of objectives for 
each student and the continuing re- 
view of those objectives will enable 
the teacher to be much more specific 
in his criticisms. At an advanced 
level, when the progress from lesson 
to lesson is slight, and when the stu- 
dent already knows how to work on 
his own, there is little need for week 
to week planning of the lessons. But 
with younger and less advanced stu- 
dents, it is a good idea to keep a 
summary of the work done at each 
lesson, so that work is not omitted 
or unnecessarily duplicated. So much 
that one could teach, perhaps in- 
tends to teach, never gets taught, 
simply because of insufficient organi- 
zation. 

The piano teacher often repre- 
sents the entire world of music to 
his community of students and pa- 
trons. It is up to him to uphold the 
interests of music and interpret them 
to the layman, to show the layman 
the importance of music and the re- 
wards that it can bring to those who 
cultivate it, With a heterogeneous 
class, he must seek to discover the 
role that music should play in the 
life of each of his students. In some 
cases it will be a minor role, but he 
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can instill in every student a respect 
for the place of music in the com- 
munity and a respect for the ac- 
complishments of the musically 


gifted. 


Timothy Miller, Assistant Professor of 
Music at Agnes Scott College, in addition 
to his array of music degrees, holds an A.B. 
“magna cum laude” in English literature 
from Harvard University. During the 1955- 
56 scholastic year, he was a Fulbright 
Scholar in piano with Otto Stoeterau at the 
Staatliche Hochschule fiir Musik, Hamburg. 


CHORAL CONDUCTING 


Luther W. Goodhart 


T WOULD be interesting to learn 

of the many ways in which choral 
conductors approach and embark 
upon the course of a new school year. 
Many will no doubt look forward 
excitedly and with 
keen anticipation 
to the return of 
well-seasoned vet- 
erans,—to meeting 
and assessing new- 
comers with a hope 
that included 
among these will 
be some whose 
voices are of solo calibre, to the be- 
ginning of a period which, unlike 
last year, will not be marked by a 
dearth of tenors,—to the expediting 
of organizational details in order 
that the task of building a new in- 
strument and plunging into a new 
year’s work program can be initiated 
without delay, etc., etc. These are 
but a few of the anticipations that 
tend to make the arrival of the new 
school year for the choral conductor 
a period of “great expectations.” 

Some conductors may look upon 
the coming of the new school year 
as but another period for “starting 
all over again” and, with little plan- 
ning for the customary auditions and 


a few “new” selections on hand— ad- 
ditional ones ultimately to be drawn 
from the library files—settle down to 
the “drab” business of “providing 
for choral ensemble performance.” 
Others will have drawn up elaborate 
plans for publicizing the launching 
ofa membership drive and, by means 
of posters, bulletin boards and the 
press, will announce audition sched- 
ules and perhaps activity highlights 


for the forthcoming year. It is safe to 
state that some will have assiduously 
prepared a calendar of choral events 
and tentative program plans for the 
entire year and, in addition, will 
have attained comparative mastery 
of the musical scores selected for 
study performance. Between 
these extremes lie diverse ways of 
embarking on the course of the new 
school year, not all of which give 
assurance of smooth voyage! 

Now, while it is but natural for 
a conductor to indulge in anticipa- 
tions and speculations at the outset 
of the academic year and, while not 
underestimating the desirability of 
starting the year “with a bang,” the 
conductor's thinking and planning 
should be so projected and extended 
as to relate to the entire year’s activi- 
ties. Among his plans then is that 
most important one of attempting 
to be a better conductor than he was 
last year! The conductor is the per- 
ennial veteran and, whatever mean- 
ing the new year may have for him, 
above all it should be regarded as 
one presenting another challenge—a 
challenge to grow, to develop—a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to become 
a more highly skilled and efficient 
executant. 

The study and presentation of new 
program material each succeeding 
school year is not necessarily indica- 
tive of the conductor's professional 
growth. In fact, “experience” and 
past successes are the very factors 
which frequently tend to lull him 
into a state of complete satisfaction 
with his professional self! The cre- 
ative aspect of conducting lies not 
alone in the cast but, in a large 
measure, in the avid and unceasing 
urge and desire to grow. 

Some may look upon the final per- 
formance as the occasion best suited 
for the conductor to demonstrate his 
artist qualities. We prefer to look 
upon the rehearsal, and the tech- 
niques employed in connection with 
rehearsal routine, as infinitely more 
appropriate anc providing a more 
severe test for such demonstration. 
On inaugurating the school year, 
then, let us resolve to avail ourselves 
of every opportunity to observe 
competent conductors at work in the 
role of choral master, Let us critically 
re-examine our own rehearsal routine 
for the purpose of devising new and, 
(Continued on page 66) 
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An entirely new line 
of fine brasses expressly designed for 
discriminating professional musicians. 


Distinctive new features and age-old Besson craftsmanship com- 

bine happily in the new 10-10 series of brasses to result in instru- 

ments of uncompromised quality. 

For the first time players have a choice of different bell metals 

in each trumpet, cornet and trombone. Brass (specially thin and 

vibrant)—Gilding Metal (for symphony work)—and a special 

Besson alloy (for greater brilliance). 

Trumpet mouthpipe and bell have new “slow” taper. All trumpets 

are equipped with double squeeze trigger action on first and third 

valves. Typical of many new trombone features is the new ultra 

light weight outer slide. Cornet and trumpet are fitted with new 

type springing action, for smoother, faster and more positive 

valve action. 

All instruments are beautifully styled and all are designed to Complete with deluxe, full Gladstone 
bring the highest standards of performance to even the most case and accessories - 9295 
discriminating musician. Price includes Federal Tax. 
Once again Besson shows why the best play Besson. 


For complete details write— 


C. BRUNO & SON, INC. 


460 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Texas. 
Canadian Distributors: Boosey & Hawkes (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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Music in an Indian School 


JOHN’S Indian Mission 
\J School is located on the Gila 
River Indian Reservation, about 
seventeen miles southwest of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, The Mission School is 
run by the Franciscan Fathers and 
Sisters. It has an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 330 students for the year 
1956-57, with six major tribes repre- 
sented in the student body, Apache, 
Papago, Pima, Yuma, Navajo and 
Mission. The School is co-educa- 
tional. 

One of the amazing features of 
St. John’s is that it has a drum and 
bugle corps that could compete with 
any similar organization in the na- 
tion. It is composed of members of 
the high school and has seventy 
members, representing about 21° of 
the student body. St. John’s Indian 
Mission Drum and Bugle Corps has 
been a familiar sight in local Arizona 
parades ever since it was originated 
and organized by Father Rupert in 
1949. (See cover picture.) 

This year, the school won three 
trophies at the rodeo parade in Tuc- 
son. One of the trophies was the 
Grand Sweepstakes Award, which 
they have won four times in six ap- 
pearances made there through the 
years. They have performed at the 
Phoenix Rodeo the last two years, 
giving two performances a day for 
four days. 

Father Rupert, then serving as 
superintendent of St. John’s School, 
started the drum and bugle corps, 
even though he himself was not a 
musician, He received help from lay- 
men in the Phoenix area in instruct- 
ing the students. Father Camillus 


DANIEL R. CHADWICK 


then had charge of the band for 
about five years and it is now under 
the direction of Father Waiter, who, 
like his predecessors, is not a musi- 
cian. He teaches mathematics, geom- 
etry and algebra, and being director 
of the band is an extra-curricular af- 
fair. 

In order to secure funds toward 
purchasing instruments and = ma- 
terials for uniforms, the students 
formed a dance club to perform In- 
dian dances and give public pro- 
grams. The uniforms are made by 


the girl students and all the fancy 
beadwork is done by the girls. 
Father Arnold, the present super- 
intendent of St. John’s Indian Mis- 
sion School, can well be proud of 
the achievement of the school’s drum 
and bugle corps. With a staff of seven 
teachers and a comparatively small 
enrollment of students, the school 
has been able to perform all its reg- 
ular educational duties and still turn 
out a musical group without the 
benefit of a music specialist on the 


staff. 
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BAND METHO® 


BAND 
HOOPLA John Morrissey. 


Solo for flute or piccolo with band accompaniment. 


SCARF DANCE Chaminade —Lang. 


Gloaming and others. 


SONG FOR TROMBONE »° John Morrissey. 


Solo for trombone or bass clef baritone with band accompaniment. 


WE THE PEOPLE + Concert Grand March * Bradley —Lang. 


MELODYTIME »* Long, Long Ago, Sweet and tow, My Bonnie, 


BAND READER 
Elvin L. Freeman 


and Maurice C. Whitney 


The Band Reader provides elementary material to augment the study of any 
elementary method, All exercises and melodies are original, designed to 
meet the immediate vocabulary of the student. (Twelve units emphasizing 
harmonized as well as unison exercises and many solos for all instruments 
with piano accompaniment.) Complete instrumentation. 


MARY MARTIN‘S 
“PETER PAN OVERTURE” 
Arr. by Walter Beeler 


MORE MELODYTIME * To a Wild Rose, Beautiful Dreamer, Oh, 


Susanna, The Lost Chord and others. 


Both publications compiled and arranged by Michael Edwards for violin choir ‘Ist 
position) and up to full string orchestra. Published for: Violin A, B, C, D, Viola, 
Cello, String Bass and Teacher's Score (piano conductor). 


POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA ° Tenderly, 
Carolina Moon, Garden in the Rain, Anniversary Waltz and others. 
Arranged by Norman Sabor. Published for Violin A, B, C, Viola, Cello, String Bass 


and Teacher's Score (piano conductor). 


CHORAL 


presents a new series of Choral Works: 


No. 5625 -TO AN ANCIENT 
No. 6615* —POOR LONESOME COWBOY-TTBB 


No, 5628°*-ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT-SATB 
(Opt. harp and vin. [or flute] Acc.) 


No. 5626 -CHRISTMAS EVE-SSATTBB 


NORMAN LUBOFF and his famous Columbia Recording Choir 


No. 5627 —EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL-SSATTBB 
No. 6616* —DONEY GAL-TTBB (solo voice) 


No. 5629°*-GO TO SLEEPY—SATTBB 
(Opt. harp and vin. [or flute) Acc.) 


No. 7703-OH MY LOVE-SSAA 


“As recorded in “SONGS OF THE WEST’’—Columbia CL657 
**As recorded in “SWEET DREAMS” —Columbia CL6252 


PERCUSSION — Beginning Snare Drum Method by PAUL PRICE. 


TROMBONE or Bass Clef Baritone —The ERNEST S$. WILLIAMS 
Method for Trombone or Bass Clef Baritone edited by Roger M. Smith. 


CORNET (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone — The ERNEST S. 
WILLIAMS Method for Cornet (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone. 


VIOLIN — Progressive Graded Technics for Violin by PAVEL L. 


BYTOVETSKI. 


N H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
31 WEST 54th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


In the 
CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


LY by Jack Lawrence and 


arranged by Stanley Applebaum. 


ALL AMERICAN CAMPUS. College 
Medley. 


Choral Paraphrase of Mary com 
PETER PAN for Mixed 
Arranged by WALTER EH on 
SA 
SONGS for 
rc by Howard Kubik 


—SSA 
TIME POPS 
ad by Howard Kubik 


ALL TIME 
: Arranged by Howard Ku 


CHORAL 


MARTIN ALBERT 


7359 GOSPEL BOOGIE —SSA 
7360 JULIDA POLKA —SSA 


anged by John Warring- 


SCHOOL DANCE BAND 


STANDARDS 


POPULAR 


YOU'VE GONE. 4 
ES. A 
DINAN AN SUNSET. 4,, 
ENJoy PPlebaum rrington 
RSELF 
NOBopy Arr. Mason 
SENTIMENT WEETHEART, 4,, Werr} 
WEETHE, URNE Are 
TEND ® SIG, 
Appleba "Arr. Mason 
DIXIELAND 
COPENH 
AREWELL Bin Warrington 
HIGH Society Warrings 
SPE ETY. Arr, Ware 
CIAL Orrington 


CHRI 
STMAS PARTY, Arr, Spina. 
-Lang 
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A New Musical Game 


FRANK B. 


AVE you tried “brainstorming’’? 

Large classes, small classes, 
groups of selected students, or just 
two people can do it. It is provoca- 
tive and stimulating; more than oc- 
casionally it is humorous. Further- 
more, brainstorming can make you 
think afresh, re-evaluate goals, ques- 
tion established instructional con- 
tent and challenge hallowed-by-repe- 
tition teaching techniques, 

Brainstorming has been described 
(chiefly as business-management 
technique) in several national publi- 
cations. It is used where a problem 
is to be solved and in effect it is 
akin to a game—with action, excite- 
ment, players, rules and motive for 
active participation. The winner 
would be the person or persons with 
the best solution. Actually, everyone 
can win in a well-conducted brain- 
storming session, for it provides op- 
portunity to be imaginative and cre- 
ative. 

In this “game” the players are you, 
as leader, and any of your students. 
The equipment is a suitable room 
(with a guarantee of no interrup- 
tion) and some paper and_ pencil. 
The goal of the game is “Solve this 
problem.” The procedure is this: 


Professor of Theory and Composition at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinots, 
and is widely known in musical circles, He 
was Editor-in-Chief of EDUCATIONAI 
MUSIC MAGAZINE before its recent amal- 
gamation with MUSIC JOURNAL. 
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1. One person is appointed secre- 
tary—for every response must be re- 
corded; or it is agreed that every 
person will take complete notes. 

2. Each “player” is asked to state 
every solution he can think of re- 
lated to solving the problem. 

3. No negative comments are al- 
lowed concerning any suggestion. 

1. No solution is to be debated 
or even discussed;—the whole point 
of brainstorming is to elicit every 
suggestion possible, regardless of how 
radical it might seem, 


Starting the Game 


At this point you are ready. The 
problem is stated. A minimum of 
time is allowed for thought, then 
“play is begun.” You may need to 
begin by calling on people, possibly 
in rotation, A soon as possible, how- 
ever, let individuals respond freely. 
If the session begins to get too hectic, 
you might have to ask that people 
wait to be recognized, but remember 
that part of the excitement of the 
process stems from having the parti- 
cipants almost interrupting each 
other in an effort to register a sug- 
gestion. Do call “time” if the pace 
begins to be dull. At your option 
you can renew the activity after a 
short break. 

The above represents the initial 
stages of a brainstorming process. 
After this, the sequence is rather 
obvious: you need first an evaluation 
session and then selection and appli- 


cation of the action decided upon 
as best solving the problem. When it 
is time for evaluation, this should be 
done with the same group and a seri- 
ous effort made to consider every 
suggestion. Here the leader must be 
careful to refrain from interjecting 
too many opinions and guides. In 
fact, it is entirely possible that a 
pause for explanation will allow a 
strange-sounding idea to turn into 
“the” idea. 

The list of topics can be as endless 
as your imagination. One way in 
which to prepare a list is to start 
thinking in terms of how, why, 
when, who, what, where, Examples 
of topics related to music might 
include: 

Why should we study music? 

How can we improve our concerts? 

What plans should we make for 
program promotion? 

How can we improve rehearsal 
(or practice) techniques? 

What are the best approaches for 
memorization? 

This summer, in a university class 
dealing with the teaching of theory, 
we had a session on the topic, “How 
can the teaching of music theory be 
improved?” No holds were barred. 
Much fun was had, 

And I’m still trying to recover. >>> 
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MAKES 


BLESSING’S 
BEST 
ANY TEST 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Hand-Fashioned 
Since 1906 


Prove it to Yourself. SEE, FEEL, 
and HEAR the Difference in , 


BLESSING HORNS 


THE EYE TEST 


Blessing Horns are trimmer, more compact, easier 
to handle, with a rich, durable finish that has long 
been the envy of the trade—the result of specifi- 
cations made possible by handcraftsmanship. 


The Blessing valve action is faster, firmer, 
surer—the result of handcraftsmanship in 
lapping, finishing and fitting. 


Blessing tone is richer, Blessing intona- 
tion firmer and truer, because Blessing 
supplements advanced production and 
testing equipment with a full measure 
of handcraftsmanship. 


Interesting literature 
and name of nearest 
dealer on request. 


BLESSING HORNS ARE COVERED BY 


A 20-YEAR GUARANTEE 


--.a@ warranty that has meaning because it is backed by a 50-year record 
of living up to both its letter and its spirit! 


K. BLESSING CO., INC. ELKHART, INDIANA 
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What Price Nostalgia? 


LONG the sawdust trail of 

clinics, festivals, M.E.N.C, Re- 
gionals, and general ‘‘bull’’ sessions 
with band directors, I've developed 
a nostalgic feeling for “the good old 
days”! That could be the result of 
increased years, less hair and a nor- 
mal tendency to live more in the 
past, or it could be that the species 
“band director” has changed until 
it’s hard to recognize him. 

First, as a high school band mem- 
ber in the roaring twenties, com- 
peting at Joliet and Denver with 
bands directed by energetic and am- 
bitious conductors from Joliet, Mo- 
desto, Gary and Chicago and judged 
by Harding, Sousa, Herbert Clark 
and other great names, there was an 
excitement, an objective and a drive 
which produced great music and 
great challenges for the younger 
music educator. 

Later as a student under Bainum 
and as an untried teacher in the era 
when Dvorak, Revelli, Gillette, Wei- 
gel, Stewart, Jones, Blaha and others 
in the college and high school field 
were busy building reputations and 
trying to outdo each other in cre- 
ating new sounds—yes, and new 
sights too, through the early march- 
ing band spectacles—there was an 
urgency and a drive which made 
each rehearsal tingle and which sent 
me an average of one night a week 
to hear concerts by other schools and 
friendly competitors, many of which 
were fifty miles away. 

It’s possible that that same tingle 


The writer of this outspoken article has 


had a long and varied experience in the 


field of music education, as teacher, stu- 


dent, executive and performer. He is at 
present Sales Manager of the Olds Divi- 
sion of the Chicago Musical Instrument 
Company and has contributed in the past 
to the columns of MUSIC JOURNAL. 
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of excitement, that same mental curi- 
osity and argumentativeness which 
made the summer “bull” sessions so 
attractive and rewarding, still exists, 
and perhaps I don’t see it because 
I’m removed from direct contact. I 
don’t think so, however, and it con- 
cerns me greatly. 


Mere Routine? 


There’s a seeming indifference to 
his job on the part of many a direc- 
tor—almost a 9 A.M.-3 P.M. office 
hour atmosphere—which smacks too 
much of the typical big system math 
teacher to please my fancy. And I 
don’t hear the violent and stimulat- 
ing arguments any more which gave 
birth to so many new and good 
ideas. 

It’s showing in performance too, | 
think. Smooth and capable organi- 
zations are still much in evidence 
and the average level of instrumental 
performance is undoubtedly higher 
than it was 20-25 years ago. The ad- 
ministration is more efficient, the 


—Photo by Hank Daniel, Brevard 
Music Center 


planned approach to a beginner and 
feeder program much better organ- 
ized, and the music dealers them- 
selves are often educational experts 
whose knowledge of program build- 
ing may be superior to what was 
taught in the music education course 
a quarter of a century ago. Yes, 
there’s real talent available and _ be- 
ing used, 

But to me the product is func- 
tional, yet colorless—smooth, but not 
robust—and it moves and_ breathes 
and has its being without the fire 
and emotion of real creation, It en- 
genders my respect and appreciation 
for good planning and proper use of 
time. But I’m looking for those cold 
chills and shortened breaths which 
betoken an affinity with the masters, 
when vitality was even more im- 
portant than perfection, 

Don’t you feel it at our regional 
and national M.E.N.C, meetings: 
Sure, we hear fine groups that have 
worked hard, prepared themselves 
well and are received with polite but 
restrained applause. Too often fine 
instrumental groups that have spent 
countless hours in preparation and 
hundreds of dollars in travel play to 
empty chairs and a handful of teach- 
ers, most of whom are duty bound 
to attend the performance. By con- 
trast, the sessions on general music, 
music appreciation and the admin- 
istration of music are most often well 
attended. Can it be that we are be- 
coming a generation of theorists in- 
stead of being interested in per- 
formance? And could it be that the 
apparent lack of interest is due to 
groups which please without being 
potent, perform without understand- 
ing? 

To complete the job of losing 
friends while cleansing my soul, may 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The folio you've been waiting for! 


APPEALING! 
the Years 


MORE All TIME FAVORITES 
arranged by 
JOHN KINYON 


use it anywhere... 


HALF-TIME SHOWS ® PEP RALLIES 
PARADES * POP CONCERTS 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS * ENCORES 


IN THE SHADE OF THE OLD APPLE TREE © MA BLUSHIN’ ROSIE 
ARE YOU FROM DIXIE © WHEN MY DREAM BOAT COMES HOME 
| WANT TO BE HAPPY e THREE LITTLE WORDS ¢ DON’T GIVE UP 
THE SHIP ¢ MEMORIES e LIMEHOUSE BLUES e JEEPERS CREEPERS 
SILVER BELL © THE SONG OF THE MARINES @ MY TIME IS YOUR 
TIME ¢ THERE’S YES, YES, IN YOUR EYES @ WE DID IT BEFORE 


Condensed Score (Octavo Size) $1.25 
Parts (Quickstep Size), each 50 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me complete reduced sample score of ‘HITS 
THROUGH THE YEARS ON PARADE''—BOOK Ii 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE REDUCED SAMPLE SCORE 
FREE 


Name 


Street 


City. State 
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Just Off the Press 


Marche Moderne 


CONCERT BAND 
by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 


This composition was con- 
ceived for the express pur- 
pose of creating a proces- 
sional or recessional march 
of any desired length that 
does not need to end ab- 
ruptly and is complete in it- 
self. Ample opportunities 
are indicated for endings 
either before or after tak- 
ing the D.C. 


Full Band $5.00 
Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .40 each 


An original composition by 
the arranger of the “HARRY 
JAMES CONCERT SERIES” 


Marche Debonaire 


CONCERT BAND 
by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 


Scored with low woodwinds 
and horns in unison in the 
third iheme. 


Full Band $5.00 
Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .40 each 


SEND FOR FREE REFERENCE COPY 


Famous Music Corporation 
1619 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 


Why Do I Teach Piano? 


CHARLOTTE MAHNCKE KRULL 


M ANY are the motivations for - 


teaching piano! As I meditate 
on mine and try to summarize them, 
they are fundamentally for the pro- 
motion of Music as an art of the 
highest order, one to make life itself 
a more profound and inspiring ex- 
perience, satisfying the inner urge 
for the perfection of beauty, inher- 
ent in all, and sought in some form 
by most human beings. 

How can this be achieved? By 
cultivating standards of self-disci- 
pline even in the very young, 
through the very carefully applied 
teaching of the basic laws of music, 
creating a keener perception and 
alertness of mind to sight-reading 
and a concentrated sensitivity to 
rhythm and time, Understanding of 
musical themes or motives will in- 
sure proper interpretation, accelera- 
ted by the use of logical phrasing. 
Cultivating susceptibility to pitch 
and beauty of sound will enhance 
ear-training and appreciation of 
tonal coloring. By invoking these 
qualities of mind, more matured 
attitudes will unfold, and composi- 
ions of significant meaning may be 
fully enjoyed, To those persisting 
along these lines of development will 
come greater powers of comprehen- 
sion and a more unfettered concept 
of music in general. 

Since piano-playing in its incep- 
tion must deal with untutored fing- 
ers, the patient application of 
technical training is vital until its 
precepts become habitual. A sense 
of personal responsibility to learn- 
ing processes must become a part of 
each child’s behavior pattern, re- 
eardless of the assimilative ability 
of the student. This is the procedure 


Mrs. Krull, well known as a piano teacher 
in Steilacoom City and Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, pursued her own studies in hey native 
Ohio, at the Mary J. Drexel School, Phila- 
delphia, and in Leipzig, Germany, with 
summer work also at the College of Puget 
Sound. She writes from long, personal ex- 
perience and a deep, inner conviction, 
stressing ideals of importance to all music 
educators, Her grand-daughter, Patricia 
Franklin, recently won a State Scholarship 
for vocal study abroad. 


of any good lesson and the objective 
of every conscientious teacher. If the 
lesson periods are carefully organ- 
ized, the practice work at home be- 
comes clear and easy, without mis- 
understandings or unnecessary neg- 
lect. A regular schedule of practice, 
without the necessity of a nagging 
parent, insures both progress and 
fun, within the space of a half-hour 
per day. 

In my own Case, piano-teaching is 
both a hobby and a profession. I 
do not solicit pupils, but co-operate 
as far as possible with the wishes of 
parents and children, putting no 
emphasis on financial considerations. 
If a pupil is unable to pay for les- 
sons, but shows real talent and a 
willingness to work, I gladly con- 
tribute my teaching free of charge. 
I consider this a partial payment of 
my own debt to music and an en- 
couragement to its growth in the 
community, with a constant increase 
in the number of its devotees. 

If I have developed in any one 
student a more musical perception, 
a greater love of the beautiful and 
the true and a lasting desire for spirit- 
ual values, together with a selfless 
and humble approach to the great- 
ness of music and its eternal signifi- 
cance as a way of life, then I feel 
that I have achieved as a teacher a 
goal worth striving to attain. DDD 
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LIBRARY EXPERIMENTS 
WITH MUSIC 


(Continued from page 20) 


Chopin’s Polonaise in A-Flat 
(Iturbi) 

Lee—I didn’t like it because I don’t 
like the piano played loud. 

Susan—I like classical music for 
piano, heavy chords, and light, 
moving parts. 


Gould’s Pavanne (Boston Pops) 


David—Unusual. Good dynamics. In 

places sounds like Indian melody. 
Lee—I like it because the music was 

soft, and it had a peculiar beat. 

The Tara Theme from Gone with 
the Wind sound-track was requested 
again and again. Here is a composite 
paragraph made up of five impres- 
sions: 

The harp makes the song sound so 
tender and soft. You can feel the 
soft elegance and hospitality of the 
southern belles and old colonels. It 
gives a vivid picture of a lazy day 
with the running brook and birds 
and beautiful flowers and tall grass 
waving in the breeze. I feel as though 
I want to run to a far-off place and 
cry. It has a feeling of dignity, sad- 
ness and happiness all at once. I 
could sit and listen to it all day. 

What a thrill it is to walk into the 
library at passing time and observe 
a girl listening raptly to a soaring 
theme, finger on lips—‘‘Listen, Miss 
T., isn’t it the most?” Or a boy will 
remark, “Get that wild clarinet 
part!” 

What a reward we get when a stu- 
dent walks into the music-room and 
says, “Do we have Knightsbridge 
March in here? It’s great!” Or—"Play 
the Zapateado for us today.” 

Students learn to identify and ap- 
preciate music, not only by active 
participation in it but also by listen- 
ing to it many times, reading about 
it a great deal and talking about it 
every day. 


The Women’s Committee of the 
Honolulu Symphony annually spon- 
sors a scholarship program which 
gives financial assistance to talented 
young musicians who will be future 
orchestral material. The yearly budg- 
et for this purpose is $1,500. 
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NOW YOU CAN PLAYA 
HOHNER Harmonica 


Dr. Sigmund Spaeth's 
New Easy Method 


Shows You How 


This 35¢ Book 


fora 
limited time. 
Mail Coupon Today 


the very first day! 


You can be more popular—more important—have 
more fun—because when you play a harmonica 
you’re in demand—to help make a party go. 


Hohner Harmonicas are real instruments—with long- 
lasting, precision-tuned metal reeds, like a fine organ, 
producing beautiful, full rich tones—and they 
are accurately hand-tuned “to the last vibra- 
tion,” training your ear to correct pitch. 


Easy as 1-2-3 to play. You don’t have to know 
music. Dr. Spaeth’s simple diagrams show 
you exactly what to do—you can’t go wrong! 
In a few days you should be playing no 
less than 34 melodies! 


Celebrating 


100 Years of Leadership 

H 
I M. HOHNER, Inc., 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. I 
j_ Please send me New Easy Method Book—FREE. t 
i i 
Name 
Add 
ddress 
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a The FRED WARING | “FATHER KNEW BEST” 
Music Workshop (Continued from page 7) 
Presents 


it anyway.) I also had to do a little 
singing, thereby starting a_ habit 
which I now find it hard to break. 

The first play in which I had to 
speak English was Meet My Sister. 
(I had already done it in German in 
Berlin.) But later, as my present 
figure began to develop, I was cast 
mostly in musical comedies, includ- 
ing May Wine and that charming 


(S.B. and S.A.B.) 
two and three-part songs for ‘Teen Age Choral Groups 


Prepared by Harry Simeone... Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard Roten & H : ‘od 
Tested by the Fred Waring Music Workshop — YOUTH SINGS 
‘ offers a rare combination of academic soundness and imagina- A ngel. It " as U uly wonderful to be 
tive freshness. associated in Fanny with that great 
= Here, for the first time, is an excitingly different book of choral singing actor, the late Ezio Pinza, 
music arranged to take fullest advantage of the enthusiasm and plus a variety of young and promis- 
ing talents. But I now find straight 
, YOUTH SINGS features ... plays more satisfactory, like the Spe- 
INTERESTING melodic voice parts for each section wacks’ My Three Angels, which I 
—especially for th Ss. 
have recently taken on the road as 
RHYTHMIC vitality that appeals to the ‘teen age singer reducer am" director 
and brings forth a natura! and enthusiastic response. prow 
SINGABLE, comfortable ranges . . . for the changing voice .. . Motion pictures =e perhaps most 
smooth voice leading . . . unusual voice interest for each part. satisfactory of all, if only because 


they reach a much bigger audience 


IMAGINATIVE accompaniments that are colorful but simple. 
than the stage. For the same reason 


SONGS for concert . . classroom . . church . . informal singing —a varied 


a selection as broad as the ‘teen ager’s all-encompassing interests. I am entirely in favor of television, 
+ FUN and FOLK Songs. . . Hymns and Sacred Songs. . . Patriotic Songs and I do not ‘think there need be any 
As ... Christmas Songs . . . Spirituals plus 9 pieces especially composed 

for YOUTH SINGS and unavailable in any other collection. real competition among these media 


YOUTH SINGS $1.25 of entertainment. 


Prize Collection 


FOR 
My chief recreation, outside of my 
TREBLE 0 £ - wife and three children, is the col- 
\ : lecting of manuscripts and pictures, 
VOICES MH ® If some of which go back to my father’s 
valuable possessions, representing 
(S.A.—S.5.A.) personal contacts with the great 
f eS. musicians of his day, to which I 


have added many interesting items 


by Livingston Gearhart Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard 
through the years. One which I prize 


49 wonderful new compositions and arrangements for songsters : : “a 
diat d particularly is a letter from Beetho- 
in the intermediate grades and junior hi school. s 
j 9 | 9 ven to a conductor named Meyer, 
Bright new selections for holidays and special occasions, inter- in which he complains that the or- 
f esting arrangements for public performance, outstanding music 
for the introduction of part singing in the classroom. — P pia 
so softly that it is inaudible and 
A Singing Bee makes music fun to learn and fun to teach, by q ee 
make even a forte sound pianissimo. 


providing material for sound musical development and growth 
through songs young people like—and are able to sing. Smooth 
voice leading, moderate ranges, considerable unison, colorful 


(He was of course unaware that this 
was due entirely to his deafness.) 


piano accompaniments — to bring out all the warmth and en- Another letter whose acquisition 
thusiasm of young voices. 
gave me peculiar satisfaction was 
Stwdents, teachers, audiences—everybody loves A Singing Bee! 
written by the English King George 
F ) 
Songs Old Favorites Hymns and Sacred IV, the character I played not long 
ounds, Canons, Novelties Patriotic Songs Christmas So irit 
ago in The First Gentleman. It is a 
us new songs composed especia ‘or inging Bee! ye ; ‘ aes 
poignant expression of grief at the 
two- and three-part songs 
death of his daughter and proves the 


for treble voices (SA and SSA) $1.25 
play to have been true to the facts 


h F of history. 
Mozart, Rossini, Schubert, Schu- 
awnhee ress Ine. mann, Chopin, Debussy, Mahler and 


Delaware Water Gap, Penna. Richard Strauss are among the mu- 
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sicians represented in this collectin, 
and of course the pictures include a 
cartoon of my father drawn by his 
good friend Caruso. I might add that 
I own a number of live birds, in- 
cluding a parrot who speaks both 
German and English and a mynah- 
bird who can whistle Siegfried’s horn 
call perfectly. We use this as a signal 
when I come into my house in 
Larchmont and he rarely misses a 
note of the music. Perhaps I should 
teach him to sing Walter's Prize 
Song from Wagner's Meistersinger! 

Father knew best when he refused 
to impose any career upon me, least 
of all an imitation of his own, but 
allowed me to develop my own in- 
clinations and find out for myself 
what I could do best and enjoy the 
most. ‘Today music is my hobby, and 
enters only casually into my profes- 
sional life. I have the fun of partici- 
pating to some extent, in addition 
to listening, and I was particularly 
pleased to appear several times last 
season on the Metropolitan Opera 
Quiz, in company with the editor of 
this magazine and other musical ex- 
perts. They even permitted me to tell 
some stories about my father! >>> 
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“MUSIC IN THE AIR?” 
(Continued from page 30) 


others might sing better. 

During 1957-58, CBS-Radio will 
continue to air its Sunday afternoon 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
broadcasts, directed by Dimitri Mit- 
ropoulos and others, with James 
Fassett as the commentator. And, 
under the guidance of Fassett, this 
network is again presenting its 
World Music Festival series. Other 
CBS items will be The Music Room, 
featuring the web’s Radio String 
Quartet, probably the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the religious music 
of E. Power Biggs, organist, and the 
Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir. 

However, it’s likely that another 
network—the Mutual Broadcasting 
System—will be cutting down on its 
serious musical features. At the time 
of this writing it is doubtful if two 
of its oldest items will be finding 
places on this season’s schedule. 


Listed for elimination are the Sym- 
phonies for Youth concerts of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic (on the 
air for 16 years) and those of the 


Oklahoma City Symphony (broad- 
cast for 1] years). Altogether the out- 
look for good music on both radio 
and television is none too encourag- 
ing. It might help if music lovers 
voiced their complaints to the net- 
works, or, better still, applauded the 
offerings of merit and asked for more 
of the same. >>> 


MUSICAL SAINTS 
AND SINNERS 
(Continued from page 8) 


quently. 

“The ordinary saint belittles the 
moral activities of other people, 
whereas the musical saint doesn’t 
bother about morals and only criti- 
cizes the compositions and perform- 
ances of his colleagues. 

“The ordinary saint is capable of 
getting burned and fried at the stake 
for his opinions, The musical saint 
does not care for such an honor. 

“The ordinary saint performs 
miracles only after his death, the 
musical one already during his life- 


time.” 
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SIG BEEN THE NAME TO REMEMBER | 


THE FLEISHER MUSIC COLLECTION 


(Continued from page 12) 


or to the borrowing organization. 
The catalogs and listings of the Col- 
lection serve as free advertising in 
calling works of this nature to the 
attention of orchestral conductors 
and musical scholars, 

The Collection maintains a com- 
plete reference file on all of the 
works in its holdings. This informa- 
tion includes biographical data about 
the composer, the dates of composi- 
tion, the facts of first performance, 
the instrumentation of the piece, its 
duration, the publisher’s name if 
there should be one, information 
about commissions and any other 
items that might be available. This 
data serves as reference material for 
scholars and for program annotators 
and is sent out upon request. When 
a work falls under the control of a 
publisher, the Collection’s records 
are so marked, making it possible to 
advise prospective borrowers instant- 
ly of the commercial availability of 
the work, 

The knowledge that a practical set 
of parts is permanently on deposit at 
the Free Library is comforting to 


most composers, for they know that 
regardless of the vicissitudes of the 
commercial world there will be at 
least one copy of their work pre- 
served. In a way, this represents a 
continuation of one of the programs 
of the Collection, where strenuous 
efforts are being made to make usable 
sets of parts of the music of the old- 
est generation of American com- 
posers, those who lived and worked 
from about 1850-1900. 


Started as Orchestra 


What is the nature of this unique 
Collection? Its development is part 
of “The Philadelphia Story”, a mani- 
festation of the attitude of “The City 
of Brotherly Love’. Its founding is 
traceable to 1909, when an amateur 
orchestra, The Symphony Club, was 
founded by Edwin A. Fleisher as a 
means of developing latent musical 
talent and, as a by-product, the com- 
bating of the juvenile delinquency 
of his day. The members of this or- 
chestra soon decided that they would 
like to read new music as well as to 


os 


This is the PurpuE Untverstry BAND—AL G. Wricut, Director 


wearing their uniforms. 
your local Osrwa.p representative for 
guidance in selecting styles, fabrics, 
colors, accessories for your new uniforms. 
OsTWALb gives custom-tailoring attention 
to every detail of your order. Delivery 
promises—confirmed in writing—-are de- 
pendable. Phone or write for free booklet 


“Fund Raising Ideas.” 
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rehearse the old, and Mr. Fleisher, 
in compliance with their desire, pro- 
vided a constantly growing body of 
new music. The Club grew until 
there were four orchestras in its 
membership, requiring a great bulk 
of music for its library. In 1929, the 
library had assumed such _propor- 
tions that it was impossible to house 
it in the Symphony Club headquar- 
ters. Mr. Fleisher then presented it 
to the City of Philadelphia to be 
administered by The Free Library. 

During the years of the Great De- 
pression, the Collection, in a joint 
program with the W.P.A., embarked 
on a vast program of music copying. 
During the peak years of this project, 
some 85 copyists were employed and 
they devoted their time to the com- 
pletion of work by contemporary 
American and Latin-American com- 
posers. A great quantity of composi- 
tions was preserved in this way and 
much of this still is uniquely found 
in the Collection, 

Today the Fleisher Collection con- 
tinues along these same lines, There 
are four music copyists plying their 
ancient profession, although they do 
not specialize in the music of Ameri- 
can composers. Now, they create sets 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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of parts, or scores, of music that is 
impossible to procure otherwise. The 
Collection tries to exercise judgment 
in the selection of works, hoping in 
this way to preserve the most signifi- 
cant orchestral music. It makes no 
claim for its completeness but stresses 
its usefulness in trying to add as 
many works as possible that are not 
to be found elsewhere. 

However, one should not feel that 
the activities of the Collection have 
stagnated; what has happened is a 
shifting of values. Formerly the em- 
phasis was upon the acquisition of 
works with unyielding conditions 
for lending. Now, while new works 
are still being added, the emphasis 
is upon service, use, circulation. The 
Conditions of Loan are under con- 
stant review to ascertain if there are 
legal ways in which more musical 
organizations can use the Collection’s 
facilities. While music is not lent to 
individuals as such, an individual 
examine Fleisher scores under 
Loan. College, uni- 


may 
Inter-Library 


versity, conservatory and community 
orchestras from all over the country 
borrow Fleisher Collection material 
when these works are commercially 


unavailable elsewhere. It has not 
been possible to include high schools 
in this program, since it is believed 
that organizations of this type should 
work more on the standard repertory 
and should have their own libraries 
for this purpose, 

The Collection makes no claim 
of having answered all of the per- 
plexing questions that assail the 
composer or the performer but it be- 
lieves it acts as a palliative for some 
minor headaches of its clients. Its 
goal is to establish ever closer rela- 
tionship between the composer and 
the performer, to preserve orchestral 
works for posterity and to make 
available for live performance those 
works which may be circulated. >>> 


Elaine Brown, director of Singing 
City of Fellowship House and of 
choral leadership at Fellowship 
House Farm, and Edna_ Phillips, 
harpist and faculty head of the Phil 
adelphia Conservatory of Music since 
1932, were awarded honorary Doctor 
of Music degrees by the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music. 


The United. ‘Temple Chorus is 
sponsoring its tenth competition for 
The Ernest Bloch Award for the 
best new work for Mixed Chorus 
based on a text taken from or in- 
spired by the Old Testament on the 
subjects of brotherhood or peace. 
American and foreign composers are 
eligible for this award, which in- 
cludes a prize of $200 and publica- 
tion by Mercury Music Corp. Com- 
positions must be submitted before 
December 1, 1957. For detailed in- 
formation concerning regulations, 
write to United Temple Chorus, 
The Ernest Bloch Award, Box 15, 
Woodmere, Long Island, N. Y. 


For their eleventh annual compo- 
sition contest, The Friends of Har- 
vey Gaul will offer a $300 prize for 
a “March in Honor of Pittsburgh’s 
Bi-Centennial,” with or without 

The time of performance 
not exceed ten minutes and 
scores should be submitted on or 
before November 1, 1957. Further 
details may be obtained from The 
Friends of Harvey Gaul Contest, 335 
Shady Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Now for the first time, a versatile collection of ten favorites from America’s Musical Theatre i 
professional-sounding arrangements designed to be played— 


« AS SINGLE BAND NUMBERS 


3 


* AS MUSICAL SHOW MEDLEYS 
e FEATURING VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS OR ENSEMBLES 


WITH CHORUS 


Songs from 


these all-time hits 


THE PAJAMA GAME—Hernando's Hideaway * Steam Heat 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA—Standing On The Corner * Big D 
KISMET—Boaubles, Bangles And Beads « Stranger In Paradise 


GUYS AND DOLLS—A Bushel And A Peck « I've Never Been In Love Before 


DAMN Hannibal, Mo. 
TWO ON THE AISLE 
Concent Band Book 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


Conductor 1.50 


Chorus Book (S.A.T.B.) 1.25 
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The Woman tin the Brown Hat 


E are a nation of well-bred 

citizens, on the whole. We 
thank people for favors; we enter- 
tain guests graciously; we open doors 
for shoppers laden with packages, 
and in other ways show we were 
not (using a term [ often heard in 
childhood) “born in a barn.” But 
there is one situation in which 
some of us are thoughtlessly or per- 
niciously discourteous to unfor- 
givable degree: when we are mem- 
bers of a concert audience! We too 
often feel that a performing artist 
has a responsibility toward us, but 
that we have none toward him. Such 
reasoning is fallacious, 

A Metropolitan star swept out on 
the stage of a midwestern university 
one evening recently and was re- 
ceived with the usual applause ac- 
corded an artist of her rank and 
beauty. In good voice, she sang the 
introductory number well. Lights 
came up to make seating of late- 
comers less difficult, and the singer, 
who was able to see the audience 
clearly, noticed a woman on the 
front row, talking to her husband, 
shaking her head as though she were 
saying, “She certainly got off to a 
bad start.” After the second num- 
ber, the star instinctively sought out 
the woman to check her reaction. 
She saw this front row critic shrug 
her shoulders as if to imply, “Take 
it or leave it; I’ve heard better.” And 
so it went. The “woman in the 
brown hat” (as the singer has re- 
ferred to her critic since) applauded 
only once—after an aria from La 
Traviata. As soon as the last sched- 
uled song had been sung, the offend- 
ing patron and her husband gath- 
ered up their things and made a 
quick exit. The Met star said later, 
“After they left I felt as if some- 
thing bad had been plucked out, 
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Doris A. PAUL 


and I gave the rest of the audience 
anything they wanted!” She sang 
five encores. 

She admitted that the woman had 
a horrible fascination for her, and 
it was difficult to keep her eyes off 
her. Her attention was divided be- 
tween trying to live up to her own 
artistic standards and breaking down 
that icy barrier on the front row. 

The woman in the brown hat is 
a voice teacher in the town,—a fairly 
good one. She is a woman who 
would never dream of slamming the 
door in the face of a guest, or in 
any other way insulting a person in 
her presence, But she was guilty of 
discourtesy that night as truly as 
though she ad slammed the door in 
the face of this honored guest on her 
own doorstep. 

The right of a woman whose mu- 
sical influence has not reached be- 
yond the environs of her own city 
to set herself up as a judge of vocal 
artistry and to flaunt her displeasure 
for both artist and audience to see 
can be questioned from many angles. 
But let’s condemn her on the one 


Te. 


“Did you ever hear my imitation 


of Jimmy Durante singing? 


point only: discourtesy. 

If a child attempts an athletic feat 
while onlookers yell derisively, 
“You can’t do it!,”” more often than 
not his confidence is undermined 
and he may not be able to do some- 
thing he did with ease yesterday 
alone. Undoubtedly the Met star 
could have given an even better con- 
cert had she not been challenged 
visibly from the front row, The 
business of presenting a technically 
flawless and emotionally effective 
performance is enough to demand 
of a performer under the best cir- 
cumstances. (Ihe woman in the 
brown hat should know that!) Add 
to the hazards fatigue from hun- 
dreds of miles of travel on a gruel- 
ing concert tour, poor food at odd 
hours and hard beds in drafty hotel 
rooms. The -audience rarely re- 
cognizes the possibility of handicaps 
and demands perfection at all times. 
The front-row critic (and all her 
brothers and sisters) may think: “All 
right, you-up-there-on-the-stage, I’ve 
paid my three bucks to hear you. 
You'd better be good!” 

I deeply resent the so-called mu- 
sicians who haven't made “big time” 
themselves, and who “sit on their 
hands” and shrug their shoulders. 
They have aspired to be in the shoes 
of the man or woman on stage and, 
having failed, express their frustra- 
tion in a great show of cynical dis- 
pleasure to establish themselves as 
authorities. 

Young music students, having 
merely broken the shell of musical 
learning—all too often—also set 
themselves up as critics; and, being 
immature, they are verbose and in- 
sistent in passing judgement. Many 
such critics have a tendency to set 
up as a standard in interpretation 
the first presentation they have 
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seen or heard, not taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the first is 
not necessarily the best. 

But no matter from what angle 
members of an audience are critical, 
they have no right to express them- 
selves in such a way as to cause dis- 
comfiture to the performer, or to 
dampen the enjoyment of other 
members of an audience during a 
performance. The whole situation 
becomes a vicious circle. Cold, un- 
responsive, super-critical listeners 
may affect the performer, diminish- 
ing the effectiveness of the pre- 
sentation, and thus furnishing more 
food for the voracious critic. A 
warm, responsive, sympathetic au- 
dience, on the other hand, buoys the 
artist to give a top performance. 

Occasionally a musician may mis- 
interpret facial expression, bodily 
attitude, gestures, or lack of ap- 
plause. An artist must be thick-skin- 
ned, and try to shut out all distract- 
ing people, for perhaps he is mis- 
judging the attitude of some mem- 
bers of his audience. But that is 
sometimes a hard assignment! 

A musical friend of mine, study- 
ing in Germany, recently sat down 
with another American woman in a 
café in Frankfurt to get a bite to 
eat before going to the opera. Pres- 
ently, the café being crowded, the 
head waiter seated a German busi- 
ness man (from Berlin) at their 
table. In a few minutes, the three 
became involved in polite conver- 
sation. My friend commented that 
they were going to the opera, where- 
upon the German said, “Let me 
take you; I have my Volkswagen 
outside.” The two women accepted 
the offer of transportation and then 
one of them said, “Perhaps you 
would like to go to the opera with 
us.” The rejoinder made by the man 
was startling: “Thank very 
much. I should like to. But it is al- 
most curtain time, and when [I at- 
tend something like this, I like to 
have a couple hours in which to be 
quiet and prepare myself for it.” 

In our busy lives, few of us can 
afford two hours before a concert 
to devote to mental preparation. 
Isn’t it often true that you gulp 
down a dinner, fly upstairs to change 
clothes and race to the concert hall 
with barely enough time to park and 
get inside before the lights go down? 
Then it takes a little time to “get 
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organized” and recover from the at- 
tack of what some people call (for 
women) “housewives’ rush.” You 
wonder if you remembered to turn 
off the oven when you took the es- 
calloped potatoes out for dinner, 
whether you locked the back door, 
and if the baby-sitter will have trou- 
ble getting the child to bed. Now— 
you’re ready to listen; but the first 
group is over and the artist is ac- 
knowledging applause, You join in, 
hardly realizing what you have 
heard, 

There is a brief intermission and 
you turn to your neighbor, who says, 
heard him in London last sea- 
son and he was much better! He 
just doesn’t seem to have the verve 
and polish he had then! Of course 
he isn’t as young as he used to be!” 

When the applause reminds you 
that the artist is returning, you set- 
tle yourself for the second group 
with a doubt in your mind (planted 
by your neighbor) as to how good 
this man really is,—this man who is 
reputed to be the greatest in his 
field. With full attention (sure now 
that the child is in bed, that the 
back door is locked, and that you 
remembered to turn off the oven) 
you half close your eyes and listen 
for the first time. At first you want 
to weep because of the sheer beauty 
of the music; as the composition 
develops under those capable hands, 
your tired and true built-in artistic 
barometer responds to the musician’s 
artistry and you experience aesthetic 
chills down your back and down 
your arms—a sure indication that 


your spirit is in tune with the mu- 
sic and the blessed performer who 


gives it to you, Your throat swells 
and you want to rise and shout 
“Bravo!” Suddenly you are conscious 
of the woman who heard the artist 
in London last season. You note 
that she has just written in a tiny 
blue book: “3 lemons, 2 doz. or- 
anges.” It is like the shock of an icy 
plunge. The performance is not 
touching her, because she is miles 
away, just as you were during the 
first group. You are sure that tomor- 
row your neighbor will say to her 
friends at bridge, “It was rather a 
bore. I heard him do almost the 
same program last season in London. 
And you know he isn’t getting any 
younger.” 

You look around you as the au- 
dience applauds, following the final 
thunderous passage. You wonder 
what they have been thinking. Have 
they been planning ingredients for 
punch for tomorrow's party, or de- 
ciding on the color of the new liv- 
ing-room drapes, or planning how 
to land that certain contract, or 
wondering whether the purchase of 
a new car is advisable? 

A few years ago I heard an ex- 
perienced British actor say, “You 
can’t have a good play wihout a 
good audience!” The remark seemed 
strange to me at the time, but I’m 
sure I know now what he meant. 

It is time members of the 
dience recognized their own respon- 
sibility. Let’s have fewer “women 
in brown hats” and more listeners 
like the German business man, who 
recognize the importance of a good 
listening attitude, and who come pre- 
pared in mind for an evening of 
beauty and aesthetic stimulation. >>> 
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Native musicians of the Hunza Valley 
—Photo by Cinerama 
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SHOWMANSHIP FOR THE COLLEGE CHOIR 


(Continued from page 32) 


the stage. 

The Centenary College Choir also 
has a unique publicity program. 
Each year, a new folder, containing 
stories, featuré articles, mats and 
pictures suitable for use in news- 
papers, is prepared and sent out in 
advance of projected concerts. The 
folder also contains spot radio an- 
nouncements, releases planned for 


publication in church bulletins and 
stories written especially for use in 
small weekly newspapers. In all in- 
stances, only a few blanks as to time 
and place of the concert must be 
filled in before the releases are ready 
for publication, 

“We have received many compli- 
ments for our publicity from news- 
paper, radio and television people,” 


; TWELVE FOLK HYMNS 


from the Old Shape Note Hymnbooks 


and from Oral Tradition 


Edited by 
JOHN POWELL 


Price $1.00 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
GLEN ROCK 
NEW JERSEY 


Pocket Size 6” x 9” 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 


Soles “Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation di 
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leo Feist, Inc. ° 


A Practical And Enjoyable Text Introducing 
The Entire Family Of Musical Instruments 


By MERLE J. ISAAC and JOSEPH A. LEVIN 


Illustrated text presenting the story of musical instruments. Descriptions, 
historical background, photographs and music examples of instruments 
used in the School Band and Orchestra. 

A simple and enjoyable introduction to music—a text designed to 
encourage the further study of music. 


Price 85c 


New York 19, 
Miller Music Corporation 


Voran recalls. ‘““They tell us it saves 
them considerable time to have all 
the stories prepared ahead and to 
have enough variety in these stor- 
ies so that danger of duplication by 
two papers in the same town is vir- 
tually eliminated, For those who 
prefer to prepare their own stories, 
we include ‘a few sheets containing 
general facts about the choir.” 

Voran’s choir, faced with vacan- 
cies each year as senior members are 
graduated, is organized in advance 
of the opening of the school year. 
Members are selected on the basis 
of auditions during the summer 
months. 


Intensive Preparation 

“We hold a ten-day summer train- 
ing-camp each year before school 
starts, and at this camp the new 
members are indoctrinated. Intensive 
rehearsals, recreation, good food and 
plenty of it and the give and take 
of camping life all serve to mold the 
members, both musically and_psy- 
chologically, into a smooth-running, 
well-integrated singing troupe.” 

No prima donnas are tolerated in 
the Centenary College Choir, Voran 
makes it clear to his singers that he 
expects nothing of them that he is 
unwilling to do himself, but he does 
stress the fact that the behavior of 
each reflects with credit or discredit 
on the others. He does not believe 
in preaching, but in advance of each 
tour he prepares a little booklet with 
such pungent reminders as: “Take 
a lesson from the whale:—the only 
time he gets harpooned is when he 
comes up to spout”; “When some 
people discharge an obligation, you 
can hear the report for miles 
around.” 

“I’m very proud of the fact that 
hotel managers often tell me the 
Centenary College Choir is one of 
the best-behaved groups of teen-agers 
they've ever seen,” Voran asserts. 
“Taking 49 youngsters miles from 
the campus could be pretty nerve- 
wracking, but these kids have the 
spirit of co-operation and are real 
troupers, They're proud of being 
choir members, and that very pride 
is what makes them keep each other 
so beautifully in line. They want the 
choir to have a good name.” 

Any college or university can do 
what Centenary has done, perhaps 
adding ideas of its own to these 
passing suggestions. >>> 
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NOTES FOR PARENTS 


Herman J. Rosenthal 


OUR child has just returned 

from a joyous, carefree sum- 
mer. His responsibilities have been 
few, his pleasures many, so don’t be 
disturbed if he doesn’t evince a 
burning desire to return to the rou- 
tine of school work, music lessons 
and many other extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Your understanding of the 
problem involved will help your 
child effect the transition in a few 
weeks. 


Let your actions show that you 
regard music study as an integral 
part of his education—not just some- 
thing to be dropped at the first 
sign of indifference. 


Take time to listen to your child 
play at least once a week. Children 
as well as adults dislike being taken 
for granted, How long is it since you 
have said to your child, “I certainly 
enjoy hearing you play and seeing 
the progress you are making.” Let 
us remember that commendation 
will help a great deal more than 
condemnation. 


Consult the Teacher 


If practice or musical problems 
present themselves, contact your 
child’s teacher immediately. Since he 
is in constant touch with your child, 
he is in a good position to make 
proper recommendations. All too 
often, as is the case with medical 
problems, we discuss our difficulties 
with neighbors instead of consulting 
our physician. 

Realize that even the best of pu- 
pils “hit a plateau” occasionally. At 
such times it is well for the parent 
to exercise patience and understand- 
ing rather than to throw up his 
hands in despair and discontinue the 
child’s lessons. 

Recognize that there is a wide 
diversity in native music ability. 
Music psychologists tell us there is 
as much as two hundred times differ- 
ence in innate music capacity. Since 
this is so, is it not unfair to compare 
one child’s musical progress with 
that of another, unless we know 
their respective musical I.Q.’s? 

Plan to buy your child some sup- 
plementary music and books on mu- 
sic as a bonus for good work. Your 
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child’s teacher will be pleased to 
suggest appropriate material. 

Emphasize the social values in- 
herent in music study. Have your 
child invite his friends over occa- 
sionally. Perhaps those who are 
studying music will prepare to play 
a selection. At the conclusion of the 
informal musicale, cookies and 
punch can be served. 

Realize that school music teach- 
ers and church school leaders are 
always on the lookout for those who 
play a musical instrument. It is well 
to encourage your child to volunteer 


to assist in whatever way he can. 
Finally, let us remember that even 
though this takes time, patience 
and money, you are providing your 
child with the key that will unlock 
the portals to the world’s great mu- 
sical treasures. His life will be en- 
riched thereby and for this gift he 
will always be indebted to you—his 


parents. 


Bruno Walter has been awarded a 
gold medal by the Royal Philharmo- 
nic Society of London, England. 


natural note. 


ensemble and solo playing. 


Parts, each $1.00 


A BAND METHOD ... 
THAT’S REALLY NEW! 


OUR BAND CLASS BOOK 


Book | — Beginner’s Method 


C. PAUL HERFURTH 


and 


HUGH M. STUART 


THE ONLY BAND METHOD WITH 
ALL OF THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES ... 


e Every instrument begins with its easiest, most 

e Useful activities are included for students who are not 
playing at the moment. 

e Every note in every book has piano accompaniment. 


e To simplify the student’s and teacher’s work, illustra- 
tions, work sheets and charts are provided. 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL LOVE IT! 


Starting with the production of the very first sounds on his instru- 
ment, the student is led in an interesting step-by-step manner to 


Piano $1.50 


Full Score $5.00 


INC. 


BOSTON ° 


SEND FOR FREE CORNET OR CLARINET PART, DEPT. 35 
CARL FISCHER 


CHICAGO ° 


62 Cooper Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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MUSIC, A RECREATION FOR LIFE 
(Continued from page 18) 


noting that the work songs of his 
flock had become banal and vulgar, 
set sacred words to some of the most 
popular tunes of the day, hoping 
thus to spiritualize the music and the 
people singing it. 

Both active and passive listening 
is used in worship, and surely wor- 
ship brings re-creation. Spirits filled 
with fierce rebellion at some of life’s 
demands are often changed, by wor- 


Start your Fall Band Season 


with these new Quicks teps 
“HERE'S THE BAND” 


a quickstep folio of 15 easy-to-play song hits 


for outdoor and indoor use 


arranged by JOHN WARRINGTON 


Contents 


April in Portugal 

The Bells of St. Mary's 

Blueberry Hill 

Buckle Down, Winsocki 

Cherry Pink & Apple Blossom White 
Freddy and his Fiddle 

How High the Moon 


The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise 


Other New Quickstep Arrangements 
perfect for Field, Marching or Concert use 


AROUND THE WORLD, from “Around the World in 80 Days” 
BLUEBERRY HILL, senational Rock ‘n Roll hit 

JOHNNY ONE NOTE, from “Babes in Arms” 

KANSAS CITY, from “Oklahoma!” 

MUTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY, from “Happy Hunting” 
SUNSHINE GIRL, from “New Girl in Town” 

THERE IS NOTHIN’ LIKE A DAME, from “South Pacific” 
THERE’S A SMALL HOTEL, a Rodgers & Hart favorite 

TRUE LOVE, from “High Society” 


Send for new 1957 Fall Band Bulletin 


The Chappell Group 


Chappell & Co. Inc., Buxton Hill Music Corp., DeSylva Brown & Henderson Inc. 
Gershwin Publishing Corp., T. B. 


RKO Building @ Rockefeller Center © New York 20, N. Y. 


shipful music, to see other angles, or 
to bow to the inevitable. Exultation 
in faith, comfort in grief and a 
smoothing of frayed nerves blossom 
under its influence. 

Gentle, happy music may be taken 
to the ill at home or in hospitals,— 
a therapy being slowly improved and 
approved by more and more doctors. 
Uncontrollable rage or melancholia 
often break down and melt away 


Love Walked In 

My Funny Valentine 

Rosalie 

Roses of Picardy 

There’s A Small Hotel 

This Can‘t Be Love 

When the Saints Go Marching In 


Conductor (8°) 1.00 


Harms Co., Williamson Music Inc. 


under the spell of music in a calm, 
sweet voice or instrument, even as it 
is told in the story of young David 
and King Saul in the Bible and in 
Browning's poem, Saul. The Greeks 
had their belief in “Ethos,” and even 
some of the most modern devotees of 
“absolute music” will admit that mu- 
sic has great power over the emo- 
tions. And, to go from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, experimental sta- 
tions in universities, and individual 
stock breeders, have found that mu- 
sic calms restless, nervous animals,— 
cows giving more milk, and hens 
laying more eggs! 

Then, too, reading the score along 
with the music can be more or less 
active listening. Following the vari- 
ous parts with your own voice or 
instrument can be a stirring experi- 
ence whether at home with your 
radio, record-player, or (under your 
breath) at a concert. 


Performance Is Best 


This leads up to the highest form 
of recreation with music,—the per- 
formance of it, per se. This may be 
with the most perfect instrument, the 
voice,—at home, as soloist, in social 
gatherings, as a member of a choral 
group, or in concert, Or it may be in 
playing other instruments, from a 
harmonica or “sweet potato” to a 
many-manualed organ; or in band 
or orchestral ensembles. Or it may be 
in the form of composing for the 
fun of it and for the thrill of the 
achievement. Groups in many schools 
and colleges are writing and perform- 
ing their own short operas or can- 
tatas, thus reaching a high point in 
work and recreation with music. 

Another side of the prism shows 
the various stages of life bringing 
demands for their own kinds of 
recreation, Beginning with baby- 
hood,—who has not seen a baby’s 
fears and hurts banished by a lullaby 
or a gay little song accompanied by 
soothing, rocking, or playful bounc- 
ing? Little children learn more 
quickly and more happily through 
games to music—fun-songs, clapping, 
tapping, stop-and-go games, at home, 
kindergarten or camp. 

In the restive ‘teens, music gives 
direction to the after-school hours 
which might otherwise be spent in 
dangerous boredom, leading to mis- 
chief or even crime. Also, it breaks 
the ice and opens the flood-gates of 
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conversation at meetings or parties 
where, minutes before, everyone was 
wondering what to do or say next. 
And certainly the girl or boy who 
can play the piano is in great and 
constant demand. 

In young manhood and woman- 
hood, music can be an elixir as well 
as an escape from pressure and high 
tension, for the physical laborer, the 
business person, the professional, the 
artist, and for the men and boys in 
our armed forces. Many of the large 
industries have organized choral, 
band and orchestral groups, besides 
providing a place to play the piano 
or listen to the radio. The music 
hour at the New York Public Li- 
brary draws devotees from all walks, 
—students, not only of music but of 
other subjects such as advanced 
mathematics; young men and women 
listening as they planned their 
future; the very old; and those in 
their prime have cut short their 
lunch, for the relaxation of the 
music. 

Finally, in later years, when our 
children have gone to college or 
created homes of their own, more 
time is again put into our hands to 
make the most of; and still later, 
after retirement, we can still find 
ways to add to the richness of our 
knowledge and understanding of 
music and pass it on to others. At 
this time, theory, philosophy and his- 
tory, very likely neglected when tech- 
nical probiems seemed to require 
most of the time, can now come into 
their own and be a great source of 
interest, thus rounding out a life- 
time of recreation with music. >>> 


SONG OF JEALOUSY 


HERE was a time I hoped to 
sing 
The sweetest music ever heard 
In summer, winter, fall or spring— 
But Mike can whistle like a bird. 


He trills the melodies that rest 
On heaven’s gates, while I, absurd 
With envy, sing my level best; 

But Mike can whistle like a bird. 


I quaver, hum, intone and croon, 
And end it with a naughty word. 
My songs are nothing, just a tune— 
But Mike can whistle like a bird. 


—Mildred Fielder 
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Ludwig Van Beethoven: The Re- 
bellious Genius, a 45-minute docu- 
mentary film with English narration, 
is now available to the public 
through Parkson Associates of New 
York City. The creation of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company, this film 
was photographed in Bonn, the com- 
poser’s birthplace, and in Vienna, 
where Beethoven’s genius flowered. 
It traces the events of Beethoven's 
childhood, his youth, the tragic pe- 
riod when he was afflicted with deaf- 


ness and his death. To heighten the 
authenticity, such items as the com- 
poser’s piano and manuscripts are 
shown, and several recordings of Bee- 
thoven’s works are performed in 
chronological order as the film pro- 
gresses. 


Baritone Igor Gorin has been 
awarded the ASCAP Gold Medal for 
his contribution to American music 
as a singer and composer. 


Recommendations For the New Season! 


BAND OF AMERICA MARCH... Lavalle 2.00 
BRIGADOON—Half Time Show 
Loewe-Lee 5.50 


COWBOY MEDLEY Arr. Heine 2.00 

DOWN THE GRIDIRON and TOUCH- 
DOWN Yoder 2.00 

FOOTBALL VICTORY Yoder 1.50 


GOLDEN RULE MARCH Goldman 2.00 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMER (SATB) 

*CAMPTOWN RACES (SATB) 

COME WHERE MY LOVE LIES DREAMING 
(TTBB) 

GENTLE ANNIE (TTBB) 

| DREAM OF JEANIE (SATB) 

OH! LEMUEL (SATB) 

OH! SUSANNA (SATB) 

OLD BLACK JOE (SATB) 


“STEP WITH PEP BAND FOLIO” 
FOR MARCHING BANDS 


An invaluable collection of outstanding Marches, Pep Tunes, Medleys and Entertaining 
Novelties with simplified scoring for marching bands. Each Part 50¢; Conductor $1.25 


BAND WITH BAND FORMATIONS 


LADY OF SPAIN Evans 2.00 
LOCOMOTIVE Yoder 1.50 
SQUARE DANCE MEDLEY....Arr. Heine 2.00 


THANKSGIVING FANTASY 
Arr. Cheyette 1.50 


WINGS OF VICTORY—March.... Ventre 2.00 
WORLD EVENTS—March Zamecnik 2.00 


FOX BAND READER 


of Old Masters for Young Bands 
By IRVING CHEYETTE 


This album provides first year bands with material of the highest musical worth. Students 
with a year or less of study can play these arrangements together. Although the require- 
ments are simple, the music is of such value that even more advanced groups will find 
enjoyment in its performance. Supplementary string parts are also available. 


Each Part 60¢; Conductor $2.50 


STEPHEN FOSTER MEMORIAL CHORAL SERIES 
Arranged and Edited by WALTER EHRET 


OLD DOG TRAY (TTBB) 
OLD FOLKS AT HOME (SATB) 
OPEN THY LATTICE, LOVE (SATB) 
MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME (SATB) 
NELLY BLY (SSA) 
SOME FOLKS (SATB) 
UNCLE NED (TTBB) (F15) 

(Arr. Hugh Roberton) 


Price—20¢ Each (Except Title Starred (*) 25¢) 


FREE —TO ALL MUSIC EDUCATORS 
Send for the latest issue of our Music Educators Guide—containing listings 
and descriptions of Choral, Band, Orchestra, Small Ensembles, Solos, etc. 


RCA BUILDING ® 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
RADIO CITY 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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fund 
raising 
that’s 
fun! 


Your band, orchestra or 
choir can raise $300 to 
$2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 


e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (66%%% profit 


on cost). There’s geese 
no risk. You can’t 
© 


lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 
formation about 
MASCN’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 


© 


Mr. Epwarp STOYE 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. M-155) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 


Plan. 


GROUP NAME 


ADDRESS___ 


cITY STATE 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 
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| tunate 
| when demand far exceeds the supply 


P.S. You Got the Job! 


J. BAIRD 


FORREST 


RE you one of the many music 
teachers applying for your first 
position this year? Are you an ex- 
perienced music teacher looking for 


| a new situation and greater fields 


to conquer? If you are in either of 
these categories, you are indeed for- 
to be in a sellers’ market 


of qualified persons seeking employ- 


| ment in your chosen profession. 


As a teacher candidate your first 
interest is to put your best self for- 
ward and to present your qualifica- 
tions in a convincing manner to any 
prospective employer. It is also rea- 
sonable that you should want to 
know as much as possible about the 
situation for which you are applying 


_and the resources with which you 
will work. Your success or failure as 


a music teacher may be dependent 
upon factors or conditions ' over 
which you have no control. Your 
prospective employer will agree that 
you, as an intelligent candidate for 
a position, have a right to know 


_ what you are getting into and what 
_ will be expected of you. 


Here are some factors that may 
influence your decision to accept or 
reject an offer for employment. 

1. What is the attitude toward 
music of the present administration 
in the school? Concrete evidence of 
this attitude is shown in the place 
that music has in the daily schedule 
of classes; in the rooms, the instru- 


| ments, the uniforms and other facili- 


ties provided for music and in the 


_ regular, annual budget provided for 
| music in the school. 


2. What is the attitude of the stu- 


dent body toward music? What per- 
centage of the total student body is 


Since 1946 Forest J. Baird has been an 
Associate Professor of Music and Education 
at San Jose State College, California, of 
which he is a graduate. He is also an M.A. 
of Columbia University Teachers College 
and has a doctor’s degree from Stanford. 


Does 


enrolled in music activities? 
the student body have a budget for 
music activities and an awards sys- 
tem for participation in music? Does 
the student body sponsor good music 
assemblies? 

3. How often do music groups 
perform in their own school and in 
their community, and how are their 
efforts received? 

4. Are there opportunities for you 
to participate in the semi-profes- 
sional music activities of the com- 
‘munity? Are there opportunities for 
you to do solo or ensemble work if 
you wish? Will you be expected to 
direct a church choir in the com- 
munity? Are there opportunities for 
you and your students to hear good 
music in this locality? 

5. Is good housing available in 
the community for you and your 
familv? Are there any restrictions as 
to where you may or may not live? 
Is transportation to and from your 
work a problem? 

6. If you are employed in this 
new situation, what will your teach- 
ing schedule be? Will you be ex- 
pected to teach subjects other than 
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music? On an average, how large will 
your classes be? 

7. Last but not least, what will 
your salary be? If the school has a 
salary schedule, study it and com- 
pare it with schedules for similar 
situations. Consider fringe benefits of 
tenure, sick leave, insurance and re- 
tirement plans and their costs as a 
part of the total salary. 

If you know someone who teaches 
or works in the school or system in 
which you are applying, you should 
talk with him to learn about his at- 
titude toward his work and the gen- 
eral morale of staff members. The 
make-up of the staff in terms of age 
and experience and the ability of the 
system to retain good teachers over 
a period of years may be factors 
in your decision to accept or reject 
an offer of employment. 


An Early Start 


Now let us assume that you have 
accepted a contract to teach in a 
new community. You are vitally in- 
terested in making a good impres- 
sion and in getting off to a good 
start. The more details you can take 
care of before classes start, the easier 
your work will be. You should plan 
to establish yourself in your new 
community as soon as_ possible. 
There may be an orientation pro- 
gram for new teachers in the system, 
but whether there is or not, there 
are a number of important tasks 
that you will want to take care of 
before school starts. Here are some 
of them: 

1. Find a place to live. Accessi- 
bility, congestion and environment 
enter into your choice. Some school 
districts have strict rules about these 
matters; sO secure competent guid- 
ance in this important task. 

2. Learn your way around your 
new community. If maps are avail- 
able, you should have one. Subscribe 
to a local newspaper and learn what 
is happening and what is important 
in the lives of those around you. 

3. Tour your new school plant to 
find faculty parking areas, the li- 
brary, cafeteria, audio-visual center 
and faculty rest rooms, 

4. Secure any school manuals, bul- 
letins or faculty lists that are avail- 
able and study them carefully for 
school rules and traditions. What 
regulations are there about pupil at- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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BOOSEY AND HAWKES METHODS 


FOR BEGINNING BANDS 


THE BAND METHOD THE INSTRUMENTAL COURSE 
by Skornicka & Bergeim Edited by Skornicka 
For the whole band together. Individual methods for each instru- 
Full Conductor’s Score $3.50 ment, with occasional group en- 
Each Part .85 sembles Ea. Bk. $1.00 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED BANDS 
THE BAND SCHOOL by Skornicka and Bergeim 


Follows the Band and Instrumental Course to complete the technique re- 
quired of A & B grade bands. Cond. Full Sc... $4.50 Each Book... .85 


FOR THE JUNIOR ORCHESTRA 
INSTRUMENTAL COURSE FOR STRINGS 
by Skornicka and Moehlmann 
The companion to the Instrumental Course for developing a string section. 
Methods for each instrument with numerous ensembles. 
Piano Score $1.25 Each String Book $1.00 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES, INC. © P.O. Box 418 Lynbrook, L.I., N.Y. 


Teacher’s 
Pet? 


You 
The 1957 Kehler Studio B et ! 


Over 1,269 teachers have proven that the Kohler Studio is built te exceed the 


most exacting requirements for dependability, durability and tonal quality. Con- 
stant use will not weaken its outstanding fidelity or mar its functional beauty. 
Available in brown oak, mahogany and blond oak. Height 4512", depth 245", 
width 573”. See the Kohler Studio and the complete line of Kohler & Campbell 


instruments at your Kohler dealer today. 
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Sight-Reading, a Musical Asset 


AVE you ever wondered why 

so many people are left with 
little or nothing to show for having 
spent four or five years taking piano 
lessons? In fact, you may even know 
someone who studied for as many as 
eight years with the same negative 
results. In most cases, this rather 
common state of musical affairs is 
primarily due to the failure of pu- 
pils, parents and teachers to recog- 
nize and evaluate what is most im- 
portant in the musical education of 
the average “Home-style” amateur 
performer. 

The question suggested at this 
point is whether you, a music stu- 
dent, want to be a good amateur or 
an unfulfilled, poor professional, In 
the opinion of the writer, the answer 
to this question rests exclusively in 
the matter of good sight-reading. And 
here is why. 

Many an excellent professional 
musician is a poor sight-reader, This 
is particularly true of the soloist. 
However, to compensate for this 
lack, which may not be a debit in 
his case, the artist musician is either 
an expert at interpretation, a great 
technician, or possesses both quali- 
ties in equal measure. Anyone be- 
low the ranks of a true professional, 
if he has neither of these qualities 
developed to perfection, must classi- 
fy himself as an amateur of one 
degree or another. This, then, leaves 
the amateur performer with only one 


Karl Macek is a practical musician and 
versatile teacher, active in Easthampton, 
Northampton and Springfield, Mass. He 
conducts teacher training courses of various 
types, in addition to a workshop for ama- 
teur songwriters. His individual ideas on 
music have been expressed in the past in 
these columns. 
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KARL MACEK 


valuable attribute to develop and in 
which he can excel: Good sight- 
reading. 

The cultivation of fluent  sight- 
reading begins during the very first 
lessons. The reading of notes in 
terms of labels, as is customarily 
taught, is a great deterrent to form- 
ing the right early habits for sight- 
reading fluency. A beginner becomes 
victimized by the necessity of “think- 
ing” labels every time he reads a 
note. Instead, he should be think- 
ing about the correlation of note 
positions on the staff with the corre- 
sponding positions on the keyboard. 
This simply means that, except for 
large skips from one note to another, 
a pupil should be trained to recog- 
nize note relationships by intervals 


and not by labels. Larger skips, also 
learned by recognizing intervals, 
come into the ken of the learner 
as he makes progress, The emphasis 
must be on “skips” from line to 
line or space to space or whatever 
the case may be. This does not mean 
that learning to label the lines and 
spaces by letter names should be 
disregarded, Obviously, the lan- 
guage of music must be learned. It 
does mean, however, that emphasis 
should be shifted from enforcing a 
conscious effort on the student’s part 
in thinking letters as he plays, to 
emphasis on awareness of interval 
relationships which are then trans- 
lated to their positions on the key- 
board, The letter-naming of notes 
should be of secondary importance 


—Photo by American Music Conference 
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and should come about as reading 
develops. 

A student who is taught to “feel” 
the keyboard and to relate what he 
feels at his fingertips to what he 
sees on paper is laying the founda- 
tion for fluent sight-reading. This 
is also the basis for developing a 
command of the keyboard, which is 
a necessary factor in good sight-read- 
ing. 

One needn’t be a slovenly, hap- 
hazard player to be a good sight- 
reader even though good sight-read- 
ing by artistic standards leaves much 
to be desired. The basic training of 
every pupil requires that the mind, 
eyes, hands and fingers respond to 
symbols on paper. For the good 
sight-reader, note-reading by recog- 
nizing interval relationships, imme- 
diate response to rhythms and 
rhythm patterns, attention to good 
fingering habits and attention to 
phrasing are the primary considera- 
tions. Now this sounds like a big 
order, but actually it is not. 


Gradual Progress 


Given the proper guidance, you, 
as a beginner, start responding to all 
these things at one time during your 
first month or two of piano instruc- 
tion. From then on, it is a matter of 
gradual training in order to increase 
the speed, fluency and desired spon- 
taneity characteristic of good sight- 
reading. The problem is not that 
there are so many things for you to 
think about when reading music, but 
that during the course of lessons, 
your instruction material must be 
carefully graded and selected for 
your level of progress. The more 
time you spend in an effort to 
achieve artistic perfection and the 
more time you spend drilling on 
details that belong in the province 
of the aspiring artist, the longer you 
postpone your sight-reading prog- 
ress. I know this may sound to you 
like an endorsement of slipshod 
teaching and studying, but if you 
will take a moment to consider it, 
you'll probably agree that in spite 
of great effort and seemingly endless 
drilling on your part, you always 
reached a stalemate in many of the 
things you tackled,—only to find that 
every new piece of music seemed to 
start the same struggle over and over 
again: first, the initial struggle of 
sight-reading, then the weeks of 
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drilling that followed. And, when the 
day came that you decided to give 
up lessons, what did you have? Zero? 
Maybe not exactly zero, but from a 
performing standpoint, perhaps yes. 
Most important of all to you as an 


individual, you found that your 
ability to enjoy playing for your own 
pleasure remained close to zero, Un- 
less, of course, you are one of those 
inevitable exceptions, the chances 
are the fun you expected to get was 
not there. Maybe your appreciation 
of music improved and so you be- 
came a better listener. But there cer- 
tainly is little consolation in that, 
especially when you realize that to 
begin with you were but a listener 
in the first place. You can be a 
better listener, improve your ratio 
of music appreciation, be a careful 
performer and yet be a very good 
sight-reader. 

It can be said that to be a good 
sight-reader all one must do is to read 
and read and read. Basically that is 
almost all there is to it, but the prin- 
cipal factor is the careful selection of 
reading material. Your sight-reading 
efforts should be strictly confined to 
music at and below the level in 
which you are most comfortably 
able to perform. As your progress 
goes forward:in gradual steps, you 
will find it possible to sight-read 
music of increasing difficulty. You 
can use the following as your yard- 
stick of progress: If you can read 
with ease music which is approxi- 
mately one or two grades below your 
particular level—that is, music below 
the grade of music you are presently 
studying in your lessons—then your 
reading is making good progress. 
Anyone having had four or five years 
of carefully directed, progressively 
assigned piano instruction should be 


able to read third and fourth grade 
music well enough at sight to enjoy 
many hours of pleasure at the piano. 

Perhaps you have heard that in 
order to develop sight-reading flu- 
ency you should train yourself to 
look ahead. This means training 
the eyes to see ahead of what the 
hands are playing. Sounds confusing, 
doesn’t it? Well, it is. What’s more, 
it’s ridiculous, bad advice. If you can’t 
read ahead of what you're playing, 
don’t waste your time trying to. It 
won't make you a good sight-reader. 
This error in thinking may be classi- 
fied with other notions and _ falla- 
cies. It should be discarded. What 
really happens is that when you do 
become a good sight-reader, your 
eyes will begin to see ahead of what 
you are playing and no conscious 
effort on your part makes it so. Look- 
ing ahead is an outcome of the de- 
velopment of sight-reading ability 
and not a means of becoming a good 
sight-reader. 


No Perfectionists 


On the whole, most parents, many 
teachers and some pupils unaware 
of the limitations possessed by nearly 
all average music students have the 
outmoded idea that unless instruc- 
tion is carried out with artistic per- 
fection as the primary goal, the 
money they are paying for their les- 
sons is ill spent. There isn’t a sadder 
case in the realm of music-teaching 
than the frustrated pupil with a 
perfectionist complex who is un- 
aware of his limitations, or the well- 
meaning teacher who sets the same 
goal for every pupil, spelled with 
a capital “P” for Perfection, or the 
uninformed parent who feels that the 
imperfect performance of his child 
indicates that lessons should be dis- 
continued. 

You do not have to be a perfec- 
tionist to be a good sight-reader. As 
a matter of fact, these two qualities 
are incompatible. They contradict 
each other, On the other hand, you 
don’t have to be a bad amateur to 
be a good sight-reader, As an ama- 
teur among amateurs, your claim to 
fame rests on your ability to read 
well at sight. For social gatherings, 
individual pleasure and group per- 
formance in school or at home, good 
sight-reading ability spells 100% 
F-U-N. And you can be a good 
sight-reader. >>> 
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Dept. A57 
601 West 26th Street 
New York 1, New York 


CHORAL CONDUCTING 


(Continued from page 42) 


if possible, improved rehearsal tech- 
niques. Though not in order of im- 
portance, attention might be given 
to a thorough study of such topics 
as: (a) the rehearsal program; (b) 
drill techniques; (c) the introduction 
of new material; (d) rehearsal de- 
vices employed by the accompanist; 
(e) techniques for improving ensem- 
ble musicianship, etc. 

Space prevents us from expanding 
fully any one of the topics previously 
stated. In any case, a few pertinent 
suggestions follow. We suggest that 
all choral material be thoroughly 
mastered by the conductor before it 
is introduced in rehearsal. The con- 
ductor’s musical concept of a new 
selection might conceivably be al- 
tered as the result of penetrative 
study and _ continued rehearsal; 
nevertheless, he should not, when 
introducing a selection, be without 
an intelligible understanding of the 
“message” the music is intended to 
convey. His job—the conductor’s—is 
from the very outset one of com- 
munication, not one of “pushing 


notes around!” (The tendency for 


some conductors to study their 
score simultaneously with the chorus 
is time-consuming, non-professional 
and, psychologically, an undesira- 
ble practice.) 


A First Hearing 


The manner of introducing new 
material should be varied. Although 
it is highly desirable to challenge a 
choral group by requesting that a 
new selection be immediately “read 
through,” it may prove stimulating 
and equally challenging if the con- 
ductor will on occasion first present 
an artistic performance of the 
selection on the piano, At times the 
singers may be invited to sing along. 
Pertinent information of an histori- 
cal and biographical nature should 
be gathered and, with that pertain- 
ing to structural elements, casually 
commented upon at appropriate 
times during rehearsals, 

The use of a blackboard is recom- 
mended, not alone for indicating the 
rehearsal program (title or number 
of selection, page, brace, measure, 
beat or word) but, in addition, for 
purposes of delineation, To shy 


away from reference to the stuff of 
which music is “made,” simply be- 
cause of the amateur status of the 
singers, merely adds to the singers’ 
feeling of inadequacy. 

It is recommended that every ef- 
fort be made and opportunity seized 
to direct each singer’s attention to 
the musical score. The prevailing 
idea that the amateur is “busy 
enough” when giving attention to 
his own part—if really he gives at- 
tention to that!—is hardly the way to 
develop musicianship. The chorister, 
unlike the instrumental performer, 
has at his disposal the full score for 
the most part; teach him to make 
use of it! This, it is believed, can 
best be accomplished through de- 
veloping a system or method of mark- 
ing scores and then insisting that 
each singer, on instruction, mark his 
own score. Questions and comments 
from singers and conductor related 
to the printed page and urging sing- 
ers to sing with one another on dif- 
ferent parts during a period of drill 
will contribute much toward increas- 
ing “score-awareness.” The art of 
critical listening is developed 
through eye as well as ear. Most im- 
portant, of course, is “what goes on” 
between the ears! 

Following each rehearsal, or as 
soon thereafter as is possible, the 
conductor should review and reflect 
upon the results of the rehearsal 
period. On appraising the results 
achieved, he should without delay 
prepare his programs for succeeding 
rehearsals. 

These are but a few suggestions 
which might aid in dispelling “choral 
inertia,” the choral conductor’s most 
vexing bugbear,—inciting increased 
interest and developing musicianship 
through the demand for “concen- 
trated concentration.” These, it is 
hoped, are a few recommendations 
which might aid the choral conduc- 
tor to meet enthusiastically the chal- 
lenge of a new school year! >>> 


Luther W. Goodhart is Professor of Educa- 
tion and director of choral activities in 
New York University’s Music Education De- 
partment, He has made numerous appear- 
ances throughout the United States and 
Canada as guest conductor, director of clinics, 
festivals, all-state high school ensembles eic. 
He is successor to the late Hollis Dann as 
choral conductor at New York University, 
and University ensembles conducted by him 
have appeared in both Carnegie Hall and 
Town Hall in New York City. 
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FOR BANDMASTERS 


Ronald D. Gregory 


wo the opening of a new 
school year are your prepara- 


tions and plans following the old 
patterned routine or are you chal- 
lenged to strike out in new direc- 
tions to make your 
band program a 
more enriching ex- 
perience musically 
and_ educationally 
than it was last 
year? It is too easy 
for us to think in 
patterns of past 
routine, Let’s see, 
we have five football shows, the 
Christmas assembly, the mid-winter 
concert, the competition-festival, 
the spring concert and graduation. 
These are the major activities, to- 
gether with a host of minor activi- 
ties. Now what is the easiest way to 
get through this schedule? If we are 
honest with ourselves, this thought 
has occurred to most of us at one 
time or another. 


In medicine a doctor approaching 
a case must employ diagnosis, prog- 
nosis and treatment. We should em- 
ploy similar diagnosis, prognosis and 
treatment in our band program to 
make our experiences this year more 
challenging and educational than 
they were last year. 


First we need to analyze the basic 
values and objectives of our pro- 
gram. One of the most important of 
these objectives is the development 
of music appreciation through active 
participation, Are we accomplishing 
this objective or are we exploiting 
our students through too much per- 
formance for the sake of school pub- 
lic relations? Are we placing the 
acquiring of good basic musician- 
ship ahead of our promotional pro- 
gram? Are we as band directors work- 
ing for our students or are they 
working for us? Are we better musi- 
cians, teachers and administrators 
than we were last year at this time? 

Certainly, if we ask ourselves these 
questions together with many others, 
the new school year can be nothing 
but a challenge. We must be incur- 
able optimists, for there is no place 
for pessimism in teaching. Let’s see 
now how we might apply this mental 
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a Choral Program 


CHRISTMAS 
| i Work 
SATB Go Tell It on the Mountain 
That Wondrous Night of Christmas Eve . wast 
The Holly Berry Red ; 
Christmas Day in the Morning we 
In Silence and Wonder 
SSA 
K. Davis .22 
Star at Christmas K. 
SACRED AND PATRIOTIC 
ibelius .25 
SATB Onward, Ye Peoples ! Si 
yes vin 
Wilson .20 


Direct Our Steps This Day / 


i ch 1.00 
SSA Ten Chorales (with English texts) Ba 


FUN 
. K. Davis .20 
SATB Deaf Old Woman 
Mexican Music Makers Bateson .15 


SAB Your Shining Eyes 


GALAXY] 


MUSIC 


BROADWAY NY 23 


Show your 


. x FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
PORTABLE 
Add “Professional Appearance” 
CHORAL STANDS for Greater Audience Appeal 
Your Choral Group will “Look Better” and it will 
“Perform Better’ with the semi-circular stepped-up 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina- 
tion between director and singers. 
MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS have strong, plywood 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 
are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, 
: d 36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, 
3, or 4 elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
* TAPERED ENDS FOR 32”. Units and sections clamp securely together for 
SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. 
%& QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL Write for detailed information 
*%& LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
COMPACT STORAGE 2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


3 Unit section 
erected 
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ENSEMBLE 
MUSIC FOR 
TRUMPETS 


TWO TRUMPETS (Cornets) 


Desbordes—Six Duo Concertants........ $1.50 
Lassus—Two Motets 40 
Maganini—Fanfare 

Maganini-Smith—Air and Rondo 
Raphling—Dance Suite 


THREE TRUMPETS (Cornets) 


Maganini—Troubadors—sc & pts 
Ostrander—Suite—sc & pts 
Weelkes—A Gay Tune—sc & pts 


FOUR TRUMPETS (Cornets) 


Maganini—A Flourish for a Hero— 

sc & pts 1.00 
Mozart—Alleluja—sc and pts 10 
Ostrander—Baroque Suite—sc & pts. 1.25 
Purcell—Sound the Trumpets—sc & pts 1.00 


TRUMPET AND TROMBONE 


Corelli—Sonata in G Minor 

Ostrander—Suite on themes by Handel 
Raph—Three Display Duets : 
Raphling—Prelude & Toccata 50 
Uber—Concert Duets 


15 
1.50 
75 


TWO TRUMPETS AND TROMBONE 


Ostrander—Suite—sc & pts 1.00 
Martini—Motet—sc & pts 

for Two Trumpets and Trombone .50 

for Trumpet, Horn and Trombone  .50 
Weelkes—A Gay Tune—sc & pts 

for Two Trumpets and Trombone 75 


TWO TRUMPETS (Cornets) 
AND PIANO 


Corelli—Allemanda 
Marcello—Prelude and Dance 
Merten—Duo Valse 
Mozart—Ave Verum Corpus 
Purcell—Sound the Trumpets 


THREE CORNETS AND PIANO 


Mozart—Ave Verum Corpus 15 
Purcell—Sound the Trumpets 85 


FOUR TRUMPETS AND PIANO 
Purcell—Sound the Trumpets 1.00 


TRUMPET, TROMBONE 
AND PIANO 


Corelli—Sonata in G Minor 1.50 
Corelli—Allemanda .65 
Handel-Swayzee—The Trumpet Shall 

Sound 


TRUMPET, BARITONE 
(Euphonium) AND PIANO 


Handel-Swayzee—The Trumpet Shall 
Sound 


Sdition WMusicus 


333 WEST 52nd STREET 


New York 19, N.Y. 
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attitude to the band program. 

In the football band we can ap- 
proach the season as an opportunity 
to motivate and kindle interest in 
the band program instead of an un- 
wanted chore, special plague of all 
band directors. All band members 
should and can be interested in the 
marching band through their natural 
attraction for physical exercise, 
group participation and public per- 
formance. Their attitude will be 
poor only if ours is poor. 

More people in our community 
will see our football band than any 
other part of the music program. 
This should be an excellent oppor- 
tunity to perform better music well 
and to strive for more precise 
marching, so that respect for and 
pride in the music program can be 
developed with more people in our 
community. True, this is only a be- 
ginning, but we must start some- 
where. 


New Experiments 


In our concert band we can study 
the very best music possible, within 
the technical capabilities of the stu- 
dents. Representative compositions 
from the various periods of music 
can be studied to broaden the stu- 
dent’s understanding of musical 
styles. Possibly there are new theories 
of instrumentation that we can ex- 
periment with this year. We can 
attempt to integrate more music 
theory and music history into our 
rehearsal. Let’s not stick to the old 
standard repertoire or hammer away 
at three or four competition-festi- 
val selections most of the year. 

In administration we need to keep 
up to date on latest developments 
in the areas of supervision, instru- 
ments, uniforms, music, public rela- 
tions and the like. Have we done as 
thorough a job as we can to acquaint 
our administrator with the problems, 
goals, needs and long range plans 
of the band program? His support of 
our plans is essential to our success. 

Last, but most important, have 
we grown personally as musicians, 
teachers and administrators? The 
schoo! band field is a highly com- 
petitive and progressive one. Like 
time, it waits for no one. If we have 
been marking time, let’s take up the 
challenge and learn something new 
about our profession every day. We, 
as band directors, sometimes mistake 


community prestige and popularity 
for professional growth. 

Whether we have been teaching 
one year or twenty-five years, let’s 
make this school year a challenge to 
our students, our community, our 
profession and ourselves. Routine 
sometimes tends to thwart creative 
thinking. Le’s look at each of our 
duties in a different way this year 
and be daring enough to be differ- 


ent. 


Dr. Ronald Gregory, well-known conduc- 
tor and music educator, is co-director of 
bands and Associate Professor of Music at 
Ina:ina University. He has appeared as 
guest conductor and adjudicator in twenty- 
four states. During the war, he was in- 
structor in Sonar theory in the United 
States Navy. 


DO SINGERS QUALIFY 
AS MUSICIANS? 


(Continued from page 24) 


the teacher comment on intonation. 
Poor intonation may be recognized 
by the teacher, but is usually covered 
by remarks on insufficient support, 
improper placement and _ incorrect 
resonance. While it is unquestion- 
ably true that poor voice production 
and poor intonation often go hand 
in hand, a sound vocal production 
is far from being a guarantee of 
good intonation. Intonation, good 
intonation, is not a matter entirely 
of production but more a question 
of ear, We must learn the sound and 
relativity of a proper given pitch by 
comparison, correction, by our ear. 

In the past five-year period I have 
listened to nearly one thousand 
singers in audition. The vast major- 
ity were considered professional, had 
performed professionally, were seek- 
ing further professional work; the 
balance, either young would-be en- 
trants into the field, or still younger 
students seeking advice and a critical 
opinion. Asked the key signature of 
the song they had just completed, 
seventy-five percent cannot answer. 
Asked to read a few moderately 
simple four-measure exercises, more 
than eighty-five percent founder. 
Commenting on sharping or flatting 
draws complete incredulity from 
fifty percent. They do not know 
right from wrong in their own in- 
tonation. A remark concerning en- 
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unciation faults meets a blank look. 
Aside from having a voice (don’t 
we all?), they present an almost com- 
plete lack of any of those qualities 
one might expect from professional 
performers or aspirants, 

Singers do not realize the impor- 
tance, the growing necessity of those 
musicianly qualities which will en- 
hance and amplify their vocal 
talents, for no one has so informed 
them, and most of us open our eyes 
only when they are opened for us. 

The responsibility for this enlight- 
enment lies with the teachers. Too 
few of them recognize the breadth 
of their responsibility, the natural 
coupling in the growth and develop- 
ment of the instrument with a paral- 
lel building of a sound, supporting 
structure of musicianship. 

Creating an awareness of proper 
enunciation, of good intonation, of 
clean and precise observation of 
notation, of the desirability of be- 
ing able to read at sight, all are 
possible within the scope of the 
voice lesson. 

When may we begin to expect, 
from our voice studies, musicians 
instead of singers? DDD 


Arnold Broido has been appointed 
full-time Educational Director of the 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp. Mr 
Broido, who received his Master's 
degree in Music Education from 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was Vice-President and General 
Manager of Century Music Publish- 
ing Company and Mercury Music 
Corporation. 


Eugene Ormandy, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, — has 
been appointed to the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO 
for a two-year term. Mr. Ormandy 
will serve as a member of the 
Committee on Cultural Activities. 
This Committee’s recommendations, 
which are referred to the National 
Commission, form the basis for the 
position the United States takes on 
UNESCO's international program. 
The basic purpose of UNESCO is to 
foster peace by encouraging co-op- 
eration among the peoples of the 
world in the fields of education, 
science, the arts and mass com- 
munication. 
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A few of the many Cundy-Bettoney publications appearing on the N.I.M.A.C. list. 
Write today for your copy of the complete list. 


French Horn and Piano Grade | Two Cornets Grade 
Mendelssohn—Nocturne 60 | Arban-Clarke—Sixty Easy Duets 1-1 .60 
Haydn—Concerto No. v-vi | 
Mozart—Concerto No. | Two Trombones 
Strauss, R.—Concerto, Op. 11 V-Vi 1.50 | Cornette—Six Concert Duets vV-Vi 1.00 
Cornet and Piano Four French Horns 
Ropartz—Andante et Allegro 90 Muller—Wald Lied V-Vi 1.50 
Trombone and Piano Four Trombones 
Bohme—Berceuse, Op. 7 50 Pfleger-Talimadge Hertzeng g 2.25 
Rousseau—Piece Concertino .90 Dewit-Talimadge-Diana VvV-Vi 2.00 
Grafe, F.—Grand Concerto ¥-Wi. 1.23 

Brass Quartets 
Tuba and Piano (2 trumpets and 2 trombones) 
Kesnar—Prelude Wt-tV 1.00 Busch—Spring is Here itl 1.00 


Music will be sent on 30 days approval. 


An innovation in the music indus- 
try—displayed for the first time at 
the Music Convention. A Harp for 
all ages—a wonderful instrument 
for youngsters or grownups alike. 
Made in the U.S.A. with the fol- 


lowing specifications: 
56 inches tall 


Easy to use Stainless Steel 
Sharping Lever for each string 


Maple Neck and Pillar 


Fibreglass Body with 
Cast Aluminum Base 


A harp of classic beauty and grace—its tonal qualities and volume potential 
are a revelation. 


Ideal for school, studio or home .. . inspiring for solo performance . 
Especially suitable for grade and high school orchestras. 


The Thompson harp retails for only $450, complete with cover, detachable 
18 inch legs and tuning hammer. Weight 15 Ibs. 


The THOMPSON IRISH HARP is distributed exclusively by David Wexler & Co. 


For more information write to DAVID WEXLER & CO. 
823 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Everything 
about the world of music 
and musicians — 


Grove's 
Dictionary 
of Music and 
Musicians 


ENLARGED FIFTH EDITION 
in 9 volumes 
EDITED BY ERIC BLOM 


HE first complete revision and ex- 

pansion of the world’s most valuable 
and authoritative source of musical 
knowledge. Information about the 
whole art of music is now available in 
a single source—the only standard, 
completely up-to-date music encyclo- 
pedia in the world. 


New entries in the Fifth Edition 

include: 

@ Articles on major living Ameri- 
can composers and compositions 
who have become known since 
the last revision in 1940. 


A comprehensive article on the 
folk music of Western nations 
by authorities from 38 countries. 


@ Articles on American jazz and 
the latest technical advances in 
film music. radio transmission, 
ear-training, etc. 


@ Articles on liturgical music, 
drama, criticism and music 
teaching. 


John Barkham, of the Saturday Review 
Syndicate, says, “the rejuvenation of 
an old friend . . . the articles are mar- 
vels of concise information, magisterial 
authority.” 


Subscription Books Bulletin says, “com- 
prehensive, authoritative, and well writ- 
ten... so vast an amount of new 
material, both in revision and addition, 
that owners of the Fourth Edition 
would do well to purchase the Fifth.” 


In nine volumes, attractively and sturd- 
ily bound in heavy blue buckram. Set 
“in new modern Baskerville Type, with 
bold-faie headings throughout, every 
page is easy to read, every entry easy 
to louate. 8,398 pages. 76 plates. 


$127.50 the set, jacketed and boxed 
. 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS 
103 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Books of International Importance 


THE STORY BEHIND THE PIANO 


(Continued from page 34) 


as key pine, for the piano keys. 

The hunter who goes out into the 
forests or the mountains in the fall 
in search of native deer and brings 
back a ten-point buck contributes 
also to piano-making. For buckskin 
is an important material in making 
piano actions, And we must not for- 
get old Dobbin, who perhaps has 
spent his final days as a dray-horse 
and has a part in making the glue 
which holds the many piano parts 
together. 

The piano must stand up under 
many hours of constant practice, vary- 
ing kinds of touch, the climates of 
many lands and the temperatures of 
various changing seasons. Lumber 
is the prime raw material in every 
instrument. The better manufactur- 
ers demand the right to pick by hand 
each piece of lumber which goes 
into their instruments, However, se- 
lection is only the first step, for the 
wood must then be seasoned proper- 
ly. The lumber is piled outdoors in a 
slanting position on concrete blocks, 
with “stickers” between layers. The 
slant enables the water to run off, 
and the “stickers” provide space be- 
tween layers for air circulation, It 
takes from two to three years to sea- 
son lumber in the open air until 
it has a moisture content of about 
thirteen per cent. I'wo more years are 
needed indoors, besides drying in 
patented humidity kilns, which turn 
out a wood with humidity of six to 
eight per cent. 

To a visitor in a fine piano fac- 
tory the most surprising thing is the 
precision with which wood may be 
worked. Did you ever wonder how a 
curved outside case is made for a 
concert grand piano? Actually it is 
not a single piece of massive wood 
but is built up of layer after layer 
of thin, smooth sheets of maple bent 
around a master frame. The ma- 
hogany or walnut outside is merely 
a thin veneer. 

Twelve thousand parts go into the 
half-ton bulk of an eight-foot grand 
piano! These parts must interact 
perfectly and endure endless abuse. 
To achieve this combination tens of 
thousands of minute adjustments are 
first made on each instrument. Then 
a muscular worker takes a_ felt- 
padded stick and crashes it down 


with all his force on each of the 
eighty-eight keys in turn. All broken 
bits are fished out and replaced, and 
again he bangs down until nothing 
cracks and the piano is capable of 
remaining in adjustment. 

The most technical among the 
piano makers are the tone regula- 
tors. They harden or soften each 
hammer felt so that when it strikes 
the strings, the desired balance be- 
tween fullness of tone and brilliance 
is achieved, Slowly the regulator tests 
the tonal quality of each note. If 
dissatisfied, he can send the piano 
back to the point in the line where 
some imperfection cropped up. A 
good regulator actually spends dec- 
ades in attaining his perfect ear. 
Even eminent pianists such as the 
late Paderewski and Rachmaninoff 
frankly admitted that their own ears 
were not up to the job. 


Care of the Piano 


Few continually used instruments 
last as long as a piano, Outside of 
dusting and tuning, most owners 
seem to believe that the instrument 
can get along by itself. This is true, 
but piano manufacturers wish that 
people would take better care of 
their instruments than they do. 
They recommend tuning a minimum 
of three times annually. The key- 
board cover, should be left open, for 
ivory tends to yellow in the dark. 
The top, however, should be closed 
to keep out the dust. Moths are a 
dangerous enemy. Therefore, manu- 
facturers recommend frequent out- 
side cleaning and placing of moth 


—Photo by Mrs. Harlan Barry 
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Psalm 150-——Jan Bender 
For mixed chorus and five brass instruments........... $ .40 


killers near the felts. 

Nine months and the contributions 
of 400 workmen are needed to pro- 
duce a good grand piano, During this new 
period it undergoes six separate 
tunings, four action regulations, | 
two tone regulations and a final | choral 
microscopic checkup by one of the | 
three inspectors who must pass on | 
every piano before it leaves the fac- | works 
tory. | 

One reason a well-built grand | 
piano wins prestige and hearty en- | 
dorsement from concert artists is be- 
cause the manufacturer is willing to 
spend seven hours on a given opera- 
tion, such as filing hammer felts, 
which might actually be finished in 
a fraction of the time. The resulting . 
tonal difference can be detected only RM@W MUSIC 
by experts. But when this same care | for strings 
is exercised in every one of the hun- 
dreds of operations that make a 
piano, the differences add up to 


superiority. >>> band music 


THE SURPRISE 
SYMPHONY 


N dear old Papa Haydn’s time, | 

An old man came day after day, | 
To hear those symphonies sublime 
And listen to the master play. 


Comfort Ye My People—Pau! Bunjes 
For mixed chorus and Strinigs........cccccccoosessscesssesceeres $1.00 


A Little Christmas Cantata—Fr. Dietrich 
For treble or mixed chorus, 2 violins and 2 flutes. $ .60 


Holy is God—C. P. E. Bach 
For mixed chorus and SATB soloists...............2..00060 $ .80 


Kyrie (Canon ad unisonum, K 89)—W. A. Mozart 
For treble, male, or mixed VOICES...........ccccceeseeeeeeeees $ .65 


Christmas Cantata—Fr. Buchner 
For mixed voices and soloists...............cc.ccccsssesceseeres $ .60 


Now Thank We All Our God—Joh. Pache'bel 


Prelude on “Puer Nobis Nascitur’’——Healey Willan 
String parts 25¢ each. Optional voice part 10¢......... 


Choice Chorales and Hymns for Band—Rich. Wienhorst 
Easy material for young bands. Parts 40¢................ $1.00 


Write for a complete catalog 


Publishing House 


n C r G 3558 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The old man came day after day, 

Though all the while he fell asleep, 

He did not hear the master play, 

His slumbers were too loud and 
deep. 


Though all the while he fell asleep, 

The aged guest seemed unabashed; 

And through his slumbers loud and 
deep, 


Fortissimo, the trumpets crashed! 


The aged guest seemed unabashed, 

But Haydn took him by surprise. 

Fortissimo, the trumpets crashed 

Each time the old man closed his 
eyes. 


This symphony was named 

- “Surprise”, 
A masterpiece of great renown, 
And so the guest who closed his eyes 
In story has been handed down, 


This masterpiece of great renown, 
Ranks with his music more sublime. 
Its story has been handed down 

From dear old Papa Haydn’s time. 


—Mabel Lyon 


Dept. 9-57 
601 West 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SERIES 
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Arrangements for Solo Trumpet 
t with Band Accompaniment 

z Arranged by A. L. PHILLIPS 

Ciribiribin 

4 . 

+ Carnival of Venice 


Flight of the Bumble Bee 


Trumpet Rhapsody 


$4444 4444444444444 


Trumpet Blues 

4 

Cantabile 

4 

+ 

Concerto for Trumpet ¢ 

+ 

© : 

Prices for each Composition i 

FULL BAND $4.co 

CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 1.00 

TRUMPET SOLO 60 + 
EXTRA PARTS, EACH .40 


Modern Symphonic 
Arrangements for Band 
By MEYER KUPFERMAN 


BEYOND THE BLUE 
HORIZON 


By RICHARD A. WHITING 
and W. FRANKE HARLING 
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THAT OLD BLACK t 
MAGIC 

By HAROLD ARLEN z 

STANDARD BAND $5.00 $ 
SYMPHONIC BAND 750 

CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 1.00 ¢ 
+ EXTRA PARTS 4 > 
4 + 
+ 
> 
t FAMOUS MUSIC t 
CORPORATION z 
1619 Broadway, New York 19 


Music in Mexico 


CHARLES POORE 


ITTLE by little the Mexican goy- 
ernment’s department of Fine 
Arts has absorbed most of the art 
activities of the country. The first 
thing the new President, Ruiz Cor- 
tines, did was to overhaul the Na- 
tional Symphony, It didn’t measure 
up any more to the recognized or- 
chestras, and the guest directors who 
came from Europe were not satis- 
fied. An examination was held, and 
the first violins who couldn’t meas- 
ure up were put in second place or 
put out. A sudden influx of good 
violinists from Europe helped, and 
they were given first-desk chairs. To 
do this required courage, because 
many of the players had been with 
the orchestra for years. 

Then President Cortines made the 
decision to abandon the old idea of 
having an opera season with costly 
artists. His significant plan was to 
do something for the poor. With the 
money thus saved he organized 
schools to teach Mexicans the rou- 
tine of opera and ballet. He was 
greatly aided in this by the Mexican, 
Salvador Ochoa, who is an accom- 
plished musician and knows the 
opera scores and has directed many 
of them. 

Salvadcr Ochoa as head of the 
opera and ballet school has worked 
hard and patiently till now he has 
produced operas of professional 
standing. Most recently the Ballet 
School has put on a season of per- 
formances that has achieved profes- 
sional proportions. 

Mexico is rich in interesting folk- 


Charles Poore, at one time associated 
with the music publishing firm of G. Schir- 
mer, has spent some time in Mexico as cor- 
respondent for the “Christian Science Mon- 
itor” and a contributor to various other 
publications. He is an authority on the 
work of contemporary Mexican composers 
and in close touch with governmental mu- 
sic activities. 


lore to form the basis of the chore- 
ography of the different dances. By 
the use of masks, animals were re- 
produced, and Death itself in the 
dance based on the Mexican custom 
of selling on the Day of the Dead 
sugar skulls in the street-stands, The 
opera productions included The 
Magic Flute, under the auspices of 
the Committee for Mozart celebra- 
tions; and L’Amico Fritz and Caval- 
leria Rusticana, directed by Ochoa. 
Soon after the passing of the lov- 
able and _ internationally known 
Manuel M. Ponce, an Association in 
his memory was formed. The leader 
in this Association was a friend of 
the Ponce family, Esperanza Pulido. 
The objectives of this Association 
were the discovery and presentation 
in concert of talented boys and girls. 
The membership grew and its objec- 
tives have been abundantly fulfilled. 
Starting as an independent organi- 
zation it has been taken over by the 
government fine arts program. 
Luis Sandi, as Federal Supervisor 
of Music Education, has endeavored 
to improve the children’s music pro- 
gram across the country. But there 
is a poverty of pianos, and a lack of 
teachers of music. His work has been 
bolstered by visiting artists sent out 
by the Fine Arts Department. Many 
of the young and talented artists fill 
engagements of this character. Sandi 
is Mexican head of the Youth Con- 
certs, whose headquarters is in Bel- 
gium. Every year he puts on in 
Bellas Artes a series of concerts de- 
signed to interest the young folks. 
There is a government school of 
dance, and among the teachers is a 
specialist in Oriental Dances, Xenia 
Zarina, who is _ internationally 
known. The government, with her 
on the school faculty, keeps its cov- 
erage complete and authoritative. 
Till recently there were two man- 
agements: one the government Fine 
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Arts department, the other an ex- 
perienced impresario who controls | 
the concerts given in most of the big 

South American cities, especially the | 
opera in Buenos Aires, His name is 
Ernesto Quesada, Jr., and his father, 
Ernesto senior, came from Spain and 
initiated the business here. The 
Quesadas have always maintained a | 
high standard, dealing in artists of 
international fame. At first the de- 
partment of Fine Arts looked upon | 
Quesada as an enemy; but now they | 
have found a way to co-operate. The 
Department of Fine Arts, wanting 
artists of international fame, takes 


them from Quesada and uses them FOR ANY SIZE BAND, 
in the Bellas Artes concerts. | ORCHESTRA or CHORUS 


Luis Sandi is also organizer and — 


SET-UP MOVE STORE 


Folds down smaller 
than any other 


director of the chorus called the | Custom-built to fit your band, orchestra, or 

ee Madrioal Sino. | Chorus. Sturdy, Safe, Guaranteed. Set up fast... 
Madrigalistas (The Madrigal Sing take down quickly... store compactly. Also com- 
ers), who have explored pretty thor- | bination risers and portable stages for any event 
oughly the field of folksongs. Every | °F performance, New 1956-1957 catalog illustrates 


many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone 
season Sr. Sandi organizes a series of | chairs, variety shows, and other items. 


popular concerts, every one of which | COMPACTLY! 

contains examples of the songs of | Wenger... top name in risers! Easy-to-Set-up . . . Easy to 
move and store. Light in we 

nation, And often he includes | extra sturdy. 
asses enger “‘down-the- fo 

short M ASSES, completing the pro | | Write for FREE Cat- 

gram with madrigals to suit the tem- dis wit Se ek 

per of the Mass, Sr. Sandi is an au- || Pree wen ewe! WWENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO. 

thority on this subject. Promptly. 14 Wenger Bldg., Owatonna, Minnesota 

The National Conservatory of RISERS PORTABLE STAGES — SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS 


Music, government controlled, has 
an enrolment of about 1,200  stu- 

dents. The standard of instruction ATTENTION 
is high, for many of the teachers 
have enjoyed foreign study and ex- 
perience. The director is Blas Ga- 
lindo, well known composer. The 
National University also supports a 
Conservatory, with Juan D. Tercero 
the director. The Board of Educa- 
tion has put in charge of a concert 
season in Sala Chopin the well 
known chamber music player, Au- 
relio Fuentes. Here we can hear the 
compositions of Bach, Schumann, 
Schubert, sometimes performed by 
the Bach Choir of women’s voices; 
and Fuentes leads his small cham- 
ber music orchestra. Mexico’s music | 

has definitely acquired an interna- COMPOSER Busts 
tional flavor and an all-time — 


aND MEDALS MI-LADY PINS AND TIE BARS 
i 
! 


MOUTHPIECES HERCO MOUTHPIECES 


POWER LOCK 
CELLO AND 
BASS END PINS 


WILWERK AND 
REVELATION 


IMPRINTED 10 TAGS 
AND CORK GREASE 


Herman Trutner, retired music di- | all Vz 
rector of the Oakland Public Schools | ry 4 Ay S = 

CLARINET AND ROC” SAX STRAP 

SAX SWABS 


and first President of the MENC INSIGNIA | 


FRAT PINS 


CORK GREASE 


Western Division, has been presented | 
with the Mancini 1957 award, which | 65 WEST 23rd STREET 
$1,000 HERCO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


medal. 
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EASY TO 
RISERS | 
: 
—. 
i 
BELLAIRE 
i i 
for the most attractively 
peckaged — fostest 
nusicalaccessories— 
tae YOUR SIGN OF QUALITY 


FOOTBALL 


BAND-TIME 
FAN-FA-RADES 

For Band 


(Quick-Step Size) 


Composed by FRANZ WAXMAN 
Arranged by ERIK LEIDZEN 


8 brilliant fanfares from the 20th 
Century-Fox film production 
“PRINCE VALIANT." 


TAN-PA-RADES 


a FULL BAND 
| $3.00 


A BAND-0-RAMA 


of FANFARES 
and PLAY-OFFS 


(Quick-Step Size) 


Composed and Arranged by 
CHARLES HATHAWAY 


A line-up of 12 colorful fanfares 
and play-offs—from stately fan- 
fares to swing play-offs! 


FANEARES AND PLAY - FS 
FULL BAND | 


$3.00 HATHAWAY 
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WHAT PRICE 
NOSTALGIA? 


(Continued from page 48) 


I say that modern instrumental pro- 
gramming confounds and confuses 
me? To read the average high school 
program, it would appear that suc- 
cessful audience reaction can only 
be secured by an endless repetition 
of numbers, the essential part of 
whose title appears to be “Boogie”, 
followed by a Grand Finale, complete 
with an interlocutor who does his best 
to read a script designed to explain 
the lack of both music and humor 
in that epic composition Grand-dad’s 
Not the Same. 


I wouldn’t wish to hear either 
Universal Judgment or William Tell 
on every program, but a whole gen- 
eration of students appears to be 
maturing with only casual acquaint- 
ance with standard literature. Even 
the orchestral director, who could 
certainly afford some deviation from 
his relentless programming of Bach, 
Mozart and Haydn, seems to have 
gone overboard for the latest Per- 
petuum Mobile (which isn’t) and a 
restrained version of Holiday from 
Practice. 

If you haven’t gathered by this 
time that I’m needling for fun with 
what I feel is a pretty sharp point, 
you probably stopped reading this 
some time ago, anyway. My apolo- 
gies to sincere ‘and dedicated teach- 
ers who continue to teach vital 
music. The “back of me hand” to 
those of you who create silken sounds 
only—who administer so well you 
don’t have time to make music a 
very real and unusual experi- 


ence. 
> 


All Association matters of the 
National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will henceforth be carried on 
in their permanent office at 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Frank L. Reed, recently elected 
Executive Vice-President, will be 
responsible for developing promo- 
tional programs, for maintaining 
contacts with members, dealers and 
other associations, and for assuming 
the functions of Harry Rinehart, 
who was in charge of all activities 
formerly conducted Phila- 
delphia. 


For Those Who Want 
The Real Thing 
In Band Marches! 


BAND BOOK 


Arranged by 
TED MESANG 


MARCH-O-RAMA is a genu- 
ine march folio — entire con- 
tents consists of band selections 
originally written as marches! 
15 magnificent selections ideal 
for street marches and any fes- 
tive occasion which requires the 
true spirit and sand of the 
marching band! 


Contents 


PATHFINDER 
THE WINNER 
BLAZE AWAY 
HERE THEY COME 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 
TAKE THE HIGH GROUND 
THE HOME TOWN BAND 
THE GREAT DIVIDE 
LOVE AND GLORY 
UNCLE SAMMY 
YANKEE GRIT 
MAGNIFICENT 
THE LINE-UP 


Full Instrumentation Available 


Each Book 50¢ 
Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 
Send for FREE Bb Clarinet or Bb Cornet Part ’ 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation 
Leo Feist, Inc. @ Miller Music Corporation 
799 Seventh Avenue @ New York 19, N. Y¥ 
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In and Out of Tune —— 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


e 


W HILE co-operating with research for Music 
Journal in the preparation of its 1957 
Annual, this columnist made some startling dis- 
coveries regarding contemporary American com- 
posers in the serious as well as the popular field. 
The first concerned the enormous amount 
of material created by these musicians, most of 
it rarely if ever performed in public. The second 
discovery was that most of the names of our 
native composers, particularly of the so-called 
“classical” type, are totally unknown to more than 
90 per cent of the American public, and not too 
familiar even to the small percentage of estab- 
lished music lovers. To some extent this is true also of the men who are 
turning out the popular music of the day. 


F the writers of “serious” music, Leonard Bernstein acquired some 
well-deserved publicity through his effective appearances on TV's 
Omnibus, and some people may remember that he composed the scores 
of the Broadway shows, On the Town, Wonderful Town and Candide. 

Deems Taylor has long been a familiar voice on the air; he appeared 
as commentator on Disney’s Fantasia cartoon, and he had two operas per- 
formed at the Metropolitan. (But how many remember their titles?) 

So what about the rest of our creators of “art music’? Paul Creston 
has been about as consistently performed as any of them, but his name 
means nothing to the “man in the street.’’ Aaron Copland is still primarily 
a musician’s musician, and even such “popular” works as El Salon Mexico 
and Appalachian Spring have as yet only a limited audience. 

Norman Dello Joio is a difficult name to remember, and so is his 
unquestionably excellent music. Roy Harris has had good publicity, but 
even the musical public knows him chiefly by his treatment of the old 
tune, When Johnny Comes Marching Home. 

Howard Hanson runs the Eastman School of Music and the National 
Music Council, besides lecturing, writing, conducting and composing; but 
his name is by no means a household word. Gian Carlo Menotti has had 
four operas on Broadway, two at the Metropolitan and two on the air, 
but again their titles are a $64,000 question. 


ND what about Henry Cowell, William Schuman, Samuel Barber, 
Virgil Thomson, David Diamond, Harold Morris, Roger Sessions, 


Wallingford Riegger, Charles Haubiel, Lukas Foss, Tom Scott and a host 
of others? These men have all written a vast amount of chamber music, 
symphonies, choral works, songs and piano pieces, largely buried in publish- 
er’s lending libraries. (Morton Gould, Ferde Grofé and a few others are 
on the borderline of Tin Pan Alley and therefore better known to the 
public.) 
In the popular field the names of George Gershwin, Jerome Kern and 
Victor Herbert are more familiar today than those of any of our living com- 
posers, with the possible exception of Richard Rodgers, Cole Porter and 
Irving Berlin. 

Some listeners actually credit the popular songs of the moment to 
such interpreters as Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra and Perry Como, with the 
eager assistance of radio and television. What price musical fame? >>> 
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SCHOOL 


MUSIC 


A Select List Of 
Current Choral Releases 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
A BOY WITH A BIBLE 
ANGELUS 
AWAY IN A MANGER 
BRING PEACE O LORD 
THE EVERLIVING GOD 
IN GOD WE TRUST 
LOVE BLOOMS AT CHRISTMAS 
MY WAY IS CLEAR OH LORD 
THE PRAYERS OF MANKIND 
SHADOWS MAY FALL 
WITHOUT THE LOVE OF JESUS 
THREE PART S.S.A. 
A BOY WITH A BIBLE 
I’M IN THE HANDS OF THE LORD 
IN GOD WE TRUST 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 


HASTEN THE DAY 
FRIENDLY PERSUASION 
I’M A LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE 
TIME FOR PARTING 


THREE PART S.S.A. 


HASTEN THE DAY 
HI-LILI, HI-LO 


TWO PART S.A, 
THREE GALLEONS 


(Las Tres Carabelas) 


FOUR PART 1.1.8.8. 
TIME FOR PARTING 


Price: 25¢ each 
Send for FREE Reference Cupies! 
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fe, 


Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 

engraving and printing 
gladly furnished. 

Any publisher 


our reference. 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET * CHICAGO 32. ILLINOIS 


BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 


tailored of fine fabrics, 

for your lasting enjoyment. BENTLEY & 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. \ SIMON ; 
Write for catalog D-20 


TWest 36 


HAMMOND ORGANISTS 
You are invited to be guest organist before 
a society of home organists (one cvening 
about 45 minutes) meeting on 57th Street, 
New York, on the third Friday of each 
month, and 


HAMMOND ORGAN TEACHERS 


are invited to give a short talk and 
answer questions of the members on the 
ergan at the alternate meetings of the 
“Clinic Night’ also 


PROSPECTIVE OWNERS 
AND STUDENTS 
of the organ are solicited to become mem- 
bers of the Jesse Crawford Organ Club to 
benefit by association with devotees of the 
organ. Write: J. Mazeau, 458 Penn. Ave., 
Williston Pk., N. Y. 


TEACH EASIER 
with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


FOR TEACHERS*—the fundamentals of music on 
6 x 9 inch cards. Sixty illustrations plus one 
3-foot piano keyboard (42 keys). Price $1.50 
FOR BEGINNERS*—same as Teachers but size 
2 x 3 inches. The 60 cards are divided into 9 
easy lessons with 117 questions and their 
answers on the back. Price $1.00 

FOR ADVANCED-—teaches the student to name, 
write, and sight read the notes of the major, 
minor, 7th, dim., and aug., chords and their 
inversions (207 chords). Price $1.00 

Order from your dealer or write: 


DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 
1102 S. 31st Ave., (Dept. MU) Bellwood, Ill. 
*Approved by the Chicago Board of Education 
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MILITARY BANDS OF HISTORY 
(Continued from page 14) 


by the Royal American Band ol 
Music, New York; 1773 by a Boston 
band under the direction of Josiah 
Flag; 1783 by the Massachusetts 
Band at Salem, and 1783 at Ports- 
mouth by an artillery band. Data 
regarding these programs is not 
available and it is not known for 
certain which groups were made up 
of civilians and which were British 
military bands stationed here. 

Military music during the Rev- 
olutionary War consisted entirely of 
drums, bugles and fifes. General 
George Washington, himself an 
amateur flutist, recognized and ap- 
preciated the value of fife and drum 
music for military purposes. 


Colonial Bands 


In the late 18th century numerous 
town bands began to spring up 
throughout the colonies, some of 
which were attached to military or- 
ganizations. Many of these bands 
later accompanied their military 
units into active service during the 
Civil War. At the beginning of this 
war nearly all of the Union regi- 
ments had complete bands, but as 
the fighting progressed it soon be- 
came obvious that every man was 
needed either to attend the wounded 
or grab a musket and go to the fir- 
ing line, and this of course soon de- 
pleted many of the bands, Under 
these conditions it was not long be- 
fore only the bands retained at per- 
manent headquarters and a few brig- 
ade bands were able to maintain 
their proficiency or their identity as 
musical groups. 

From 1899 to 1915 the strength of 
army bands remained at  twenty- 
eight in the U.S. military services, 
and because of many helpful reg- 
ulations to assist service bands there 
grew up many excellent military 
bands. 

After the United States entered 
World War I, the army bandmasters 
received temporary commissions, and 
regimental bands were increased in 
size to forty-eight performers. Several 
temporary music schools, in this 
country and in France, added fur- 
ther impetus and improved military 
music. However, with the demobil- 
ization period in 1919, bandleaders 


were discharged as ofhcers and the 
rather inconsistent Warrant Officer 
bandleader program was _ installed. 
In addition the bands were reduced 
in size to thirty-six in the infantry 
and field artillery and to twenty- 
eight in the cavalry and coast ar- 
tillery. In 1927 all field bands were 
reduced to twenty-eight men, with 
a modification finally in 1930 that 
not more than five men could be 
attached to the band from the “‘line”’ 
companies. 

The return of military musicians 
to civil life after World War I can 
be credited to a great degree with 
influencing the tremendous upsurge 
in popularity of school bands in this 
country. This same school system 
was later to furnish the military serv- 
ices thousands of excellent mu- 
sicians during World War II. 

In 1939, as at many other times, 
the military band was in a_precar- 
ious position so far as manpower 
and budget were concerned. A voc- 
iferous few high ranking officers be- 
lieved that a field band was an un- 
necessary luxury in those new days 
of mechanized warfare. Fortunately 
for bands, their entertainment, mili- 
tary and morale values were realized, 
and by late 1941—with World War 
II imminent for this country—the 
War Department authorized the or- 
ganization of over four hundred 
bands in the army 

Of the major bands in the services 
in the United States, the U. S. 
Marine Band dates from 1798, the 
U. S. Military Academy about or be- 
fore 1802, the U. S. Naval Academy 
from 1845, the U. §. Navy Band from 
1918, the U. S. Army Band from 
1921, the U. S. Air Force Band 
from 1941 and the U. S. Air Force 
Academy from 1955. DDD 


The American Guild of Organists 
awarded a prize of $150 in the 1957 
Anthem Contest to Mrs. Jane M. 
Marshall of Dallas, Texas, for her 
anthem, Awake, My Heart. Another 
prize of $200 has been offered by 
The H. W. Gray Company for the 
best composition for organ submitted 
to the A.G.O. by January Ist, 1958. 
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TRAVEL FOR MUSIC 


druggist from the tiny South | pelea hates 


Dakota town of Java has | 
traveled around the world for a | 
song. And he’s done it without ever | 
leaving his home state. 

Every week, for over three years, 
a pharmacist, August Schlepp, has | playing ease 


snatched up a battered black leather 
case, hopped into his car and lit tonal perfection 


LIKE YOU'VE NEVER 
HAD BEFORE 


out for Aberdeen, 75 miles due beauty 

east. At the end of each journey ws 

he snaps open the case, plucks out | rugged dependability FLUTES and PICCOLOS 
his fiddle and settles down with and the right price and their smart new cases 
neighbors from all over northeast- 

ern South Dakota for three hours’ ' 

earnest rehearsal with the Aberdeen D. & J. ARTLEY, INC. 

Civic Symphony. His evening’s work ELKHART, INDIANA 


over, he packs up his fiddle and 
speeds off through the night on his 
long journey home. 


At the rate of 150 miles a week for LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


three figures The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 

e’s racked up enough mileage to 

| WI IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us ig 
roniatd the g "4 ae. lat Goes ae ge be of service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in alt 
for it? Nothing, except the fun of | phases of Applied Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, a 


making music and a share of the ap- Universities and Conservatories. 


plause of his neighbors who jam the C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Aberdeen Symphony’s three con- | B. Lutton, Ass’t. Mgr. Chicago 4, Illinois 
certs each year. 

“I would have seen more if I'd 
really traveled around the world”, 
he says, “but I couldn’t have had | 
more fun.” 

While Schlepp is the Aberdeen 
Civic Symphony’s champion _long- 
distance commuter, he’s not its only 


Buffet is the Woodwind chosen by over 85% of L- 
the world’s great musicians. Evette & Schaeffer, Q 
made by Buffet, is the world’s finest medium 

priced Clarinet. See for yourself, at your music 

dealer's, today. Free, colorful brochure upon 

request. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


one. Distance makes no difference / 
to other devoted amateurs who make | 7 > gh 


up the symphony, one of more than | 

1,100 orchestras in the United States | CRAMPON 

that are composed of community | ? , WOODWINDS 

neighbors. CLARINETS SAXOPHONES ALTO and BASS CLARINETS * OBOES * CORNETS TRUMPETS 
BUFFET CRAMPON Anc. Evette & Schaeffer 105 E. 16th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK . 


Thomas McDermott, a Redfield 
merchant, makes a 90-mile weekly 
round trip for rehearsals. W. E. 
Schimke, a traveling salesman, has | 
driven as much as 100 miles to ar- Perfection at a reasonable price. A complete line of Wood- 
winds embodying meticulous French craftsmanship and the 


ce most carefully selected materials. Woodwinds of incom- 
Stons. parable beauty ... Malerne . . . Try them today. 


From Conde, 40 miles southeast 


of Aberdeen, a car pool composed ROBERT i 
of William Critser, a lay Methodist 
minister, Robert Kline, a_ high 

OB0ES 


school music teacher, and clarinet- 
WOODWINDS 


ist Dale Doberpuhl, makes the week- 


rive in Aberdeen for practice ses- 


ly journey to the rehearsals. The y PARIS, FRANCE aves 
motoring musicians often have to Free, brochure epen requed. PICCOLOS 

CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
brave bitter prairie snowstorms to 105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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ALTO CLARINETS 
BASS CLARINETS 


To get ahead in music 
While practicing at home 
The teacher tells his students 
To use a metronome 


The 


Hp ANZ Q 


Electric Metronome 


For free booklet, write to 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 
54 WALLACE STREET 
New Haven, Conn. 


Newest colorfast fabrics 


cH availabie. Write for 
R B ES Catalog A59. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. | 


Speedily 
@ Take down 
Instantly 
@ Store 


Chorus Risers 


Custom-built for any size chorus or stage. Ideal for 
concerts ... rehearsals... stage shows ... and trips. 
Write today. 

Wenger Music Equipment Co. 


14 Wenger Bldg., Owatonna, Minn. 


A Basic Method by George Best 
Full Score FREE to string teachers on request 
VARITONE, INC., 545 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17 


© VIOLINS 
* VIOLAS 
* CELLOS 
* BASSES 


COMBINATION 


VARITONE 


AVE. 17, 


make the rehearsals, but they all 
agree, “it takes a pretty bad blizzard 
to keep us away.” 

The symphony was organized by 
Dr. John W. Shepard, a music 
teacher at Northern State Teacher’s 
College in Aberdeen. He found that 
the key to organizing the orchestra 
was to combine college music stu- 
dents with citizens looking for a 
chance to make music. 

The symphony’s members range 
from grade school children to grand- 
fathers. Entire families like the Mer- 
ritt Johnsons find fun playing to- 
gether in the orchestra, Johnson, an 
organ and piano teacher, plays cello 
with the symphony. His wife, Kath- 
ryn, plays viola, and Mitta, their 
daughter, is a first violinist. 

The orchestra is a joint project 
of the college and the community. 
Dr. Shepard donates his time and 
the college furnishes its rehearsal 
hall, some of the instruments and 
all of the music, 


To spur interest among young 
musicians, the orchestra sponsors a 
competition for music students. The 
winners appear as featured perfor- 
mers at the orchestra’s concerts. 

The musicians say they find re- 
lease from tension in playing for 
fun. Some admit they like to im- 
press their friends by showing off 
their talent, while others say they 
get their reward from being a part 
of a wholesome community activity. 

Whatever the reason, music is the 
magnet that draws these neighbors 
together. As for August Schlepp, he’s 
already off on his second journey 
around the world. >>> 

Clifton Williams received the $500 
Ernest Ostwald Memorial Award for 
the best band composition. A mem- 
ber of the music faculty of the 
University of Texas, Mr. Williams 
previously won the 1955 Ostwald 
prize for his composition, Fanfare 
and Allegro. 


YOU GOT THE JOB! 


(Continued from page 63) 


tendance, tardiness and transfer of 
students from class to class during 
school time? What is the administra- 
tive attitude on discipline problems 
and how are they handled? What 
cumulative, student records are avail- 
able to you and where are they kept? 

5. Study your daily and weekly 
schedule of classes. Where are the 
classes to be held, and what special 
equipment will you need to teach 
each class? 

6. Check all inventories or lists 
of equipment for which you will as- 
sume responsibility. What is the 
condition of the chairs, stands, in- 
struments, music, uniforms, robes 
and other supplies that you are go- 
ing to use? 

7. Learn what supplies and serv- 
ices are furnished to you as a teacher 
in this school. Does the central office 
provide secretarial help? Will they 
cut and run stencils? What are the 
proper procedures for ordering sup- 
plies and services? Do custodians set 
up the equipment for band and or- 
chestral rehearsals? Is transportation 
available for students and_ their 
equipment when school groups play 
off campus? 

8. If you are to be responsible for 


the upkeep and replacement of 
equipment, you should contact the 
purchasing agent or book-keeper for 
your school or district to learn the 
proper procedures to be followed 
in these important matters, Where 
have repairs been taken care of previ- 
ously, and what do you do in an 
emergency situation? Your local and 
neighborhood music dealer can be 
your best friend and staunchest ally 
in time of trouble. Be sure to make 
arrangements through your central 
office, then contact a reliable instru- 
ment dealer and repairman as soon 
as you are settled in your new place. 

Many other significant duties will 
thrust themselves upon you during 
the first weeks of school. There will 
be new and old students to meet and 
counsel, instruments and equipment 
to assign, rallies and games to play 
for, committee meetings and recep- 
tions to attend, professional and so- 
cial contacts to be made. Of one 
thing you may be sure: there won't 
be many dull moments after school 
starts; so try to get as many of these 
small but important details clarified 
and out of the way before the big 
rush begins. 
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For Your 


Christmas 


Program 


Christmas—lIts Carols, Customs and Legends 
75 SATB or unison carols plus authentic in- 
formation valuable for programs. 60 Cents 


MOSAICS OF THE 
MUSIC MASTERS 


(Continued from page 23) 


pression, ‘I know what I’m doing.’ 
Whatever you do, feel that it was on 
purpose! Go ahead, and God bless 


Here We Come A-Caroling S.A.B. Carols for Christmas 

Let it sound meant!” This famous Simple SA arrangements for grade 32 SAB carols for the changing 
injunction is a good introduction level up. 50 Cents voice or adult group. 65 Cents 
to my last teacher, the great Tobias The Treble Caroler Christmas Carols for Male Voices 
Matthay, of London. I am indebted rt of — gel and The traditional spirit is maintained 

: i ' pes arranged for ; ents in this fine TTBB collection. 

also to his exponent, Albion Met- oi : 25 Cents 
calf of Boston, for his sound presen- Book 

loels wi scan 
tation of some of Matthay’s revolu- Over 50 carols plus origin stories. Carols take on new beauty with 
tionary principles. 60 Cents splendid descants. 50 Cents 


Here are just a few of his succinct 
quotations: “Legato is like walking.” 
“The old-fashioned way was to think, 

‘What finger goes on this note?’ We'll be glad to send you FREE 

Now we think, ‘What note goes on Publishers of Belfer 

PARK AVE. AT SIXTH ST., MINNEAPOLIS 15 


somewhere!” (His music was filled CHORD DICTIONARY 


Much fine Christmas music is in- 
cluded in Hall G McCreary Octavos. 


C. A. Biondo, Dr. M. E., Assoc. Prof. 


4 


POLL A 


4 


with prikehet pointing to the logical Standard reference for students, teachers of Music, Note Dame: ‘’Starting 9 
destinations of phrases. ) “Lay out _ eo Order direct from pub- the Instrumeiital Program,’’ a guide 
” i dealer. Price — $1. . j 
“Keep the shape!” “Don’t change the HARTMAN PUBLISHING CO. Ohio, $4.50 ' a 
19318 BASELINE RD., GLENDORA, CALIF. 


pedal until you hear the new tone!” 

“Never think of speed!” “Enjoy your- 

self! Enjoy the music!” Matthay’s PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
College of Music 

REGINALD STEWART, Director 


last words to his pupils about to play 


in public are exemplified in Dame Complete musical training in all branches. Diploma. M. Mus., B. Mus., Teacher's certificate. 
Myra Hess. who says that this en- Affiliation with Johns Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. Dormitories. Member 

4 a of the National Association of Schools of Music and of the Middle States Association of 
couragement still stays in her mind, Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Registrar 9 East Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


helping her, “when shivering at the 
brink, to face an audience in a spirit 
of musical spontaneity.” 

“In all his teachings, Tobias Mat- 
thay comes back again and again to 
one point: ‘What does this note—this 
phrase—demand of me?’—not: ‘How 
can I turn this note—this phrase— 
to my credit?” 

“This is the secret, this is the 
real magic of life: What can I give— 
not what can I take?” How nobly 
Tobias Matthay lived these _pre- 
cepts! 

And now, as we leave our altar, 
dedicated to the memory of those 
who have contributed so generously 
to its mosaic, let us carry with us 
something of their vision and devo- 
tion,—“‘From the Useful by way of 
the True, into the Beautiful!” >>> 


BASSOONS & CLARINETS 


Perfection attested to by popularity! None finer made! 

Beautiful Clarinets and Bassoons, superbly finished, 

superbly tuned, most reasonably priced. Truly master- 

pieces. Try one today. Illustrated brochure upon 

request. 

CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST 16th ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Superb quality! Brilliant styling! Outstanding playing 
qualities! Try one at your music dealer’s, today. There 
is a York Band instrument just right for you. 


Joseph Schwartz and Anaton Ku- D STR u NTS 


erti have been awarded National 
Music League management contracts 


as a result of auditions recently held CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
in New York. 105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


S a subscriber and reader of the 
A Music Journal, 1 wish to com- 
ment on a statement made by Miss 
Helen M. Hosmer, in your fuly- 
August issue, Her statement: “If we 
subscribe to the fact that the con- 
cept must come first, then it will 
come through much singing, by note 
or imitation, and the use of much 
that is familiar,” etc. 

I do not agree with her. It is the 
experience that comes first and then 
the concept. The musical symbol 
fixes something in experience and 
follows rather than precedes the ex- 
perience. 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
article, The Importance of Sight 
Reading, but was impelled to men- 
tion my reaction to this one state- 
ment. 

Your magazine is one of the best 
to come to my desk. 

—Philip S. Royer 
Westminster, Md. 


ECENT experiences with cer- 

tain music publishing firms 
have brought us to some soberness 
of thought. For many years, the in- 
dividual church—large or small—has 
built its library of choral music on 
the privilege of requesting approval 
items for examination. Titles, of 
course, tell us relatively nothing 
about a musical work. Perhaps we 
might find some seasonal or occa- 
sional implication in a title, but 
little else. Obviously we are left to- 
tally in the dark as to all technical 
and textual factors which must be 
evaluated in making a specific selec- 
tion for a_ specific condition or 
situation, 

Now, business seems to be getting 
so good that some of the publishers 
write a courteous letter to tell me 
that they “have discontinued send- 
ing music on approval, and will 
therefore be unable to honor your 
request.” 

We can be sure that the sending 
of items on approval is certainly not 
without its headaches to the pub- 
lishers. We would be most naive in 
failing to recognize certain trouble- 
some losses in the process. But—no 
choral man in his right mind would 
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jeopardize his well-guarded budget 
by purchasing quantities of items 
which he might find entirely unus- 
able,—at least, it appears that way 
to me. 

Remarks such as mine always take 
on, unavoidably, a personal, peevish 
tone by which the writer can _ be, 
and often is, misunderstood, But it 
seems that the problem may well be 
almost universal among those of us 
in the church choral field. 

Looking at the thing optimisti- 
cally, we certainly must hope that 
this thing doesn’t spread. Thank 
heavens, we yet have some firms who 
cheerfully send samples—in some in- 
stances, gratis already!—and others 
who will gladly ship whatever num- 
bers we choral people need to ex- 
amine. And we don’t look for them 
to go broke soon! 

—John L. Manson, 
Martinsville, Va. 


JUST read Norman Shavin’s 

latest article in the MUSIC 
JOURNAL, It was so good that I 
had to write and say how much I 
appreciate that kind of an article. 
I especially like that word “triviata.” 
I am going to use it in the fall in 
my music classes. 

It is fine that NBC is sending out 
their opera company. We plan to 
take down about 40 from our school 
to Florence, Alabama, to hear La 
Traviata and the rest of the series 
as well. We have been going there 
for the last six years. 

—C. William Harris, Music Dept. 
Martin College, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
announces the appointment of Otto 
Frohlich, conductor, pianist and 
composer, to the staff of the Music 
Department. Mr, Frohlich, who has 
conducted in opera houses and thea- 
tres in Europe and the U. S., will 
teach opera classes, direct the pro- 
duction of operas and direct the 
University Symphony Orchestra, 
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in the 90s... it was the 
Gibson MANDOLIN! 


since 1894 the finest 


in fretted instruments 


Gibson BANJOS! 
In the years since Orville - 

Gibson first brought to 
fretted instruments all the 
skills of the violin maker's art, 
more than a million Gibsons have 
been sold. Gibson has been first from 


the first... pioneering improvements for ever i 
finer purity of tone, deeper resonance, and 
greater flexibility . . . developing the technique of guitar 


making to a fine art. Among the many Gibson “firsts” 
are the electric guitar, truss rod neck construction, adjustable 
bridge, three-quarter size instrument, carved top and 
back, cut-away design, and “humbuck” pick-up. Today 
Gibsons are heard and preferred ‘round the world 
—from family room to Carnegie Hall! 


Gibson, inc. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Now ready . 
another new Service to renilers . 


music 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Annual 


A wealth of 1957 music information at your fingertips! 
A “must” for music educators, private teachers, students, professional musicians, 


radio and television stations and libraries. 


Check. the contents of this great Source book! 


@ GRADED LISTING OF 5,000 TITLES of music published in 1957, with publisher and price 
information. Band, Orchestra, Choral, Piano and other serious and standard compositions. 


@ LISTING OF 900 RECORD ALBUMS of serious and standard music released during the year 
with record company and price information. 


@ LISTING OF 160 NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC for 1957, with publisher and price information. 


@ PORTRAITS OF 40 OUTSTANDING, LIVING COMPOSERS with biographical sketches and 
listed works. 


@ IN ADDITION, 21 FEATURE ARTICLES BY OUTSTANDING MUSICAL personages, a working 
reference list of all 1957 MUSIC JOURNAL articles, a fund of information by America’s lead- 
ing authorities. 


@ PICTORIAL FEATURES covering Band, Orchestra, Voice and other music activities. 


@ IMPORTANT AND TIMELY ANNOUNCEMENTS by music publishers, instrument manufac- 
turers, others in the industry as well as music schools, colleges and universities. 


@ INFORMATION IT TOOK 6 MONTHS TO ASSEMBLE, AVAILABLE IN NO OTHER FORM! 


How to Get the Annual at a Very Special Saving . . . 


The regular price of the Annual is $3.00. You can obtain the Annual at a very special saving by 
taking advantage of this offer: 


Renew your subscription to MUSIC JOURNAL—Educational Music Magazine now at the regular 
rate of $3 for one year or $5 for two years, and you may obtain the Annual for just $1. 


Dont Wait — Order Now! 
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313 WORTH Lst ST 
ANN ARBOR MICH 


A WONDER OF THE WORLD... 


New and incredibly wonderful accomplishments of men are vying with the 


7 ancient wonders of the world. But, the one element of grandeur, no matter how 


wondrous, o/d or new, that is easily recognized in all, is the uncompromising 


respect to the details of elegance in the craftsmanship. This Leblanc 


Symphonie // Clarinet is a wonder of the music world, for it 


possesses the very same uncompromising devotion to craftsmanship. 


Music comes first with the artist who demands balanced 


intonation. Only Leblanc instruments achieve this true 


wonder of the music world because they are created 


—not mass produced—created for master musicians 


by a master musician... Leon Leblanc. Leblanc 


instruments are authorized to be sold only by ( 


the most reputable dea/ers. 


LEBLANC CORPORATION 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


The wonderful city of Babylon, with one of 
the Ancient Seven Wonders, the Hanging 
Gardens, is shown in this reconstruction 
by Artist Mario Larrinaga. Built by King 
Nebuchadnezzar to please one of his wives, 
it is shown by means of this painting in 
the new Cinerama adventure produced by 
Lowell Thomas, ‘Seven Wonders of the 
World.” 
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